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an important new factor in 
lamb marketing — both 
now and for the future 











The LANDERS PACKING COMPANY has selected 
DENVER as the most advantageous spot in 
America to locate a lamb slaughtering plant. 
Its plant, now under construction, will begin op- 

| eration this spring. Its weekly capacity of 20,000 

| lambs conservatively should add 500,000 lambs 

to the DENVER area’s annual slaughter. 





This continued expansion of lamb slaughter in the DENVER area (from 
350,000 prior to 1940 to 1, 250,000 in 1946) is of momentous importance to sheep 
producers in the Western States. DENVER, already established as one of 
the nation’s top lamb markets, is being joined rapidly by its wholly owned 
subsidiary, THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS at Ogden, Utah, as THE 
DOMINANT PRICE BASING POINTS for western lambs. A demand at these 
two markets for 2,000,000 lambs for local slaughter each year coupled with 
strong order buying demands from Mid-western, Eastern and Pacific Coast 
slaughterers should halt the present decline in sheep numbers and encourage 
the expansion of the sheep industry in the West. Give these facts serious 
thought because strong competition in lamb buying will be the rule at 
DENVER and OGDEN this year—and for many years to come. 


DON'T SELL LAMBS SHORT! 
SHIP ‘EM TO DENVER AND OGDEN 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 
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Facts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West” « 


J Of special interest to the | 


Wool Industry 


Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds 
of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns have located factories, ware- 
houses and distribution facilities on 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in 
the western states served by the 
railroad. 


Fact 2. This vast territory is rich 
in raw materials, natural resources, 
skilled and unskilled workers... with 
ideal living conditions, good schools, 
and plenty of space for future ex- 
pansion. 


ae 
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Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 
tionists favor the western area by a 
wide margin. Result— greater in- 
terest in the West leading to perma- 
nent residence ... growing markets, 
more manpower for industry. 


Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 
Route, uniting the East with the 
West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 
vides unexcelled rail transportation. 


be Specific - 


say Union Pacific’ 


oN Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Laue 


. 
} January, 1947 
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Pulling Strong 


on the Rural Telephone Job 


1946 was a big year for rural telephone 
development. At the end of the year there 
were 85,870 rural telephones in the seven 
states we serve—20,000 more than at the 
beginning of the year. In 1947 we will 
add another 20,000 rural telephones, and 
by the end of 1950 the estimated total 
will be 140,000. 


In five years we will have added 
as many rural telephones as dur- 


ing the rest of our entire history! 


$2,000,000 was spent on rural construc- 
tion in 1946, and many times that amount 


will be needed in the next few years. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

















OUR COVER 


The great San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 
and our convention city viewed from Yerba 
Buena Island. This is the longest bridge in 
the world: 8% miles long; 4% miles over 
navigable water. The west half of the 
bridge, seen in the picture, consists of two 
suspension bridges anchored in the center 
to a concrete pier. Picture used through 
courtesy of Californians, Inc. 





The Cutting Chute 


Two-Pants Suits Again! 


The four-year-old ban on the manufacture 
of two-pants suits and vests for double- 
breasted suits was removed by the Civilian J 
Production Administration on December 20, } 
1946, through the revocation of L-224, the J 
man’s and boys’ clothing order, which had § 
been in effect since October 26, 1942. f 


R. H. Lindsay Sets Up 
Western Office 


The R. H. Lindsay Company has opened 
an office in the Ness Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with George A. Hanson and Al- 
bert Smith, formerly with the Harris Wool 
and Fur Company, and Theo T. Howes 
as representatives. 


Wool Secretariat to Survey 
India for Wool Use 


A survey party appointed by-the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat is on its way to 
India from England to investigate the 
prospects for development of the uses of 
wool in India. The survey will take ap- 
proximately three months, during which 
time all sections of the industry from mecha- 
nized to handloom work will be investigated. 


Portland Wool Trade 
Association Organized 


Fifteen of the leading wool handlers and 
woolen manufacturers of the Portland and 
Salem, Oregon, areas have organized the 
Portland Wool Trade Association. Its pur- 
pose, as announced, is to unite in all mat- 
ters that will advance the welfare of the | 
industry and especially to make Portland | 
the largest wool and woolen manufacturing 
center west of the Mississippi. 

Officers are: H. G. Russell of the Port- 
land Hide & Wool Company, president; R. | 
A. Ward, General Manager of the Pacific | 
Wool Growers, vice president; and James 
M. Coon of the Western Wool Warehouse, § 
secretary-treasurer. 


Black Market Textile Fine 


A drive against black market opera- 
tions in textiles has resulted in the impos: | 
ing of a total of $290,000 in fines and a 
year’s jail sentence for the head of a New 
York City textile firm, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration announced on Decem- 
ber 12. Federal Judge William Bondy in 
New York City imposed the penalties 
against Bushwick Mills, Inc., of 754 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York; Samuel Margo- 
lin, its president, and Alfred Berger, vice 
president. The case involved the use of 
C.P.A. preference ratings to obtain several 
(Continued on page 6) 
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The 
Corn Belt Market 











Appreciates Your Business 











SHIP TO OMAHA 


WHERE Packers, Order Buyers and Cornbelt Feeders 
compete every market day for all Grades of Livestock 


—where maximum competition establishes 


Highest Market Prices 











Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha 


Support the Central Markets * | The Place to Buy 
that Support Your Prices The Place to Sell 
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To America’s Producers, 
America’s Thanks! = 


As this new year begins, America’s ranchers and 
farmers are busy with their winter work—feeding 
and caring for their livestock. And all America is 
again properly grateful to you who produce the food 
to keep us the world’s best fed people. 

To you who ride the range from Montana to Texas 
. .. whose teams and tractors till the nation’s fertile 
acres... who have labored hard, long hours... 
who, with soil and seed, sunshine and rain, grass 
and grain, have achieved miracle after miracle of 
food production—to you America gives thanks! Thanks 
for the part you have had in all-time record crops of 
wheat and corn . . . for bumper yields of small grains 
. .. for livestock numbers at high levels . . . for soar- 
ing dairy and poultry production. This abundance 
of food which you have produced means better nutri- 
tion for millions of families—because good nutrition 
is just good food that’s good for you. 

Vital as it is, production is only part of the nutri- 


Martha Logans Recipe for 
Navy Bean Soup 


1 pint dried navy beans 
2 quarts water 

1 cup sliced onion 

1 cup diced celery 

3 tablespoons butter 





Y2 tablespoon salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

Y4 teaspoon dry mustard 

2 tablespoons flour 

4 frankfurters 

Soak beans in water for several hours or overnight. Drain, add water. Fry 
onion and celery in butter. Add to beans, simmer 3 to 4 hours or until beans 
are soft, adding more water as water cooks away. When tender, save out 
1 cup beans. Rub other beans through sieve. Reheat to boiling point. Add 
seasonings and flour mixed with % cup water. Garnish with hot sliced 
frankfurters and whole beans. Yield: 4 servings. 


Things are NOT always as they seem 











A 1-inch pipe and a 4-inch pipe run water into gallon 
pails. It seems as if the 4-inch pipe would fill 4 times as 
many pails in a given time. The truth is that it will fill 
16 gallon pails while the 1-inch pipe is filling one. 
en you read something like this: “Meat in com- 
mercial storage on January 1 was about 590,000,000 
pounds*”’, it sounds like a lot of meat. But this big 
country consumes about 50,000,000 pounds of meat every 
day. So when you figure it out, this reserve supply in 
commercial storage is only enough to last 12 days. 
Yes, some meat is frozen during months of peak pro- 
duction and stored until months of low production. But 
practically all of the beef, veal and lamb that is in stor- 
age is the kind preferred for meat loaves, sausage, pre- 
ared meats—not the kind that goes over the butcher’s 
lock as steaks, roasts, chops, etc. Also, the amount 
frozen is relatively small, as it has never exceeded 1.9% 
of the annual beef production, 9/10 of 1% of the lamb, 
less than 6% of the pork. 





©The five-year average for 1941-1945. Does not include meat owned by the government. 
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tional job. Food must be processed. It has to be 
transported from surplus-producing areas to the mar- 
kets where there are great numbers of people to eat 
it. Here is where Swift & Company comes into the 
picture. It’s our job to provide many of the services 
required in bringing the foods which you produce to 
the dinner tables of the nation. Together we are in a 
vitally important industry. Because nutrition is our 
business and yours, together we can help build a 
stronger, healthier America. 


OUR CITY COUSIN 











City Cousin, fresh from town, 
Says the wether gets him down. 











Know — Don’t guess — in 1947 
by Tyrus R. Timm, Texas A. & M. College 
An adequate record book is an extremely 
useful and valuable tool. It usually pays 
good dividends for the few minutes it takes 
out of the day’s work to keep it up to date. 
Specifically, a record book helps a farmer or 

rancher: 
Operate in a businesslike way. 
Learn more about the details of his business 
than ever before. 
Know exactly how much he is making from 
his land and his work. 
Find out the weak spots in his enterprises. 
Tell whether or not his operations are working 
out as planned. 
Prepare a plan for future operations. 
Itemize investments, receipts, and expenses. 
Figure the efficiency of his production methods. 
Provide a record of all business transactions. 
Keep track of bills owed by or to the farm or ranch. 
Establish a sound basis for credit. 
Comply with government programs. 
Prepare income tax returns. 
There are farm and ranch record books especially prepared 
for each state which can help you save time and money. 
Write to your state agricultural college and obtain one. Prop- 
erly used, it will give you a better understanding of your 
business and may open the way to increased profits. 
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Tyrus R. Timm 
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He Puts the NEW in Natrition 


We'd like you to meet a Swift scien- 
tist, Dr. H. W. Schultz. He is head 
of the nutrition division of our re- 
search laboratories. The work of Dr. 
Schultz and his associates is mighty 
important to all of us in the live- 
stock-meat industry. They develop 
new products which open new markets for meats. 
This widens outlets for your livestock. 

Dr. Schultz is the father of three children. As a 
scientist he knew growing children needed the body- 
building proteins of meat. As a father he knew the 
trouble of scraping and straining meats for the baby 
and dicing meat for the older children. An idea was 
born: perhaps Swift & Company could discover a 
way to prepare canned meats suitable for babies. A 
research project was undertaken. The scientists went 
to work! 

The research took more than two years. The Swift 
people consulted with leading doctors, child special- 
ists. They agreed that special meats for babies would 
be a good thing. Many methods of preparing various 
kinds of meats were tried. Hundreds of feeding tests 
were made by families with small children. Finally, 
six kinds of meat were approved by the doctors, 
nutritionists, mothers, and the babies themselves. 
Placed on the market in test cities, these products 
won immediate acceptance. They are now being sold 
in many cities, and facilities for their manufacture 
are being expanded. 

These new products—strained and diced meats for 
babies—create a big new market for meats. There 
are millions of baby appetites to satisfy. 





Dr. H. W. Schultz 


Swift & Company Grenson ann: 











Meat Packers’ Risks 


Meat is perishable. It cannot ~ > 
be held for prices to go up. Like | 
all meat packers, Swift & Com- | 
pany must sell, within a few | 
days, this perishable product for | 
what it will bring—no matter 
what price we paid for it. 

We take risks in both buying and selling. In 
buying livestock the meat packer must pay 
the price established by competitive bidding 
of over 26,000 slaughterers. If the meat packer 
overestimates the quality of an animal, or the 
amount of meat the animal will produce, or 
the market demand for the meat, he will lose 
money. Hidden bruises, wounds, or other de- 
fects can create losses on any animal. 

In selling, the meat packer must also follow 
the market trends established by those who 
buy the meats. He stands the risk that meat 
demand will fall off and prices decline between 
the day he buys the livestock and the day he 
sells the meat—also the risk of accidents and 
delays in transit which can wash out his profit. 

An average profit of less than 2 % on sales is 
a small return for taking these substantial 


business risks. 
ENS: mb son, 


Agricultural Research Department. 








‘,.. speak well of your enemies—you made them. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


. . that labor saved is money made. 








NUTRITION IS 


OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS @ ® 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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The Cutting Chute 


(Continued from page 2) 


hundred thousand pounds more of wool yarn 
than was authorized. The excess quantity 
allegedly was diverted to the black market. 
The violation was alleged to have occurred 
in March and April, 1945. Mr. Margolin 
was sentenced to a year and a day imprison- 
ment and fined $280,000 jointly with the 
Bushwick corporation. Mr. Berger was 
fined $10,000 and given a suspended sen- 
tence of a year in prison. 


Packing Strike Averted 


Agreements had been reached between 
packinghouse workers and the major pack- 
ers by December 15, which eliminated the 
strike threat in that industry. A general 
7, cent hourly wage increase and other 
benefits giving total increases ranging from 
121, to 17 cents an hour were granted the 
workers. Other packers were expected to 
follow this plan. 


Bumper Corn Crop 


Farmers in Nebraska were reported on 
December 25 as still selling corn piled on 
the ground, with not enough cars to move 
it away. About 85 per cent of the 231-mil- 
lion bushel bumper crop was said to have 
been harvested at that time. 


Textile Union Opposes 
Tariff Reductions 


The Textile Workers Union of the C.I.0O. 
have filed their opposition to any further 
reductions in textile tariffs with the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information. They al- 
so ask that import quotas be established by 
country and product. 


American Hampshire Meet 


The annual meeting of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association was held in 
Chicago on December 3, 1946. A good Hamp- 
shire year with high sales averages over the 
country was reported by the Secretary. Reg- 
istrations totaled more than 31,000, exceed- 
ing those of 1945 by about 400. Transfers 
during the year were about 1500 above those 
in 1945. Also from 40 different states.came 
454 new members to the association. Mis- 
souri led in new members and Illinois was 
second. 


Officers re-elected were L. T. Dwyer of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, president; E. H. 
Street of Richfield, Utah, vice president; 
Helen Tyler Belote, secretary-treasurer. The 
following directors were also selected: For 
District 1, Ronald Hogg of Salem, Oregon; 
for District 8, Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Ana- 
conda, Montana; for District 6, Harrison 
Davis of Dorchester, Texas, a new member 
of the board. L. T. Dwyer and B. E. Groom 
of Fargo, North Dakota, were named as di- 
rectors at large. 

Nearly a hundred guests and members 
were served a lamb dinner at the Stock 
Yards Inn following the meeting. 


National Dog Trials 


Plans are being made for the first Nation- 
al Dog Trials to be held in conjunction with 
the National Ram Sale in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 19-20, 1947. The National 
Ram Sale has been designated as one of the 
events of Utah’s Centennial Year. 
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High Hampshire Sales 


At the Hampshire ewe sale at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, on December 9th, 46 bred ewes and 
ewe lambs sold for an average of over $200 
per head. The top of the sale, a Hampshire 
ewe lamb (Renk’s Lucy) sold to Truax & 
LaVoi of Fiatt, Illinois, for $700. This was 
the first place ewe lamb and reserve cham- 
pion ewe at the recent Chicago Internation- 
al. Truax & LaVoi also purchased two oth- 
er Renk ewes for $400 each. 


Animal Production 
The American Society of Animal Produc- 


tion at its 88th annual meeting (Chicago, 
November 29-30), elected W. A. Craft, U. 





S. Department of Agriculture, as its new 
president and Paul Gerlaugh of the Ohie 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
vice president. W.G. Kammlade of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Award Committee of the Society an- 
nounced that Dr. Jay L. Lush of Iowa State 
College had been selected to receive the Mor- 
rison Award for 1946. This award is the 
first of five annual awards to be presented 
by Professor and Mrs. F. B. Morrison of 
Cornell University and publishers of Mor- 
rison’s Feeds and Feeding, to the member 
of the Society who, in the opinion of the 
committee, has done outstanding research 
in the field of animal husbandry. Dr. Lush 
received $1,000 in cash and a gold watch. 
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NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N., INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 


Please Send Gree Copy 1947 Feeding Practices” 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 

F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 

R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Vice Presidents 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 

T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Secretary-Treasurer : 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Assistant Secretary 

Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizena 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Ralph R. Reeve, Hamilton, Colorade 

T. H. Gooding, Ketchum, Idaho 
Wallace Kingsbury, Valier, Montana 
Ernest A. Clawson, Elko, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 
John Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota 
Vestel Askew, San Angelo, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. E. Lawson, Yakima, Washington 

J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Howard Vaughn, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 553, Fort Collins 

Ralph R. Reeve, President 

Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

Broadbent Building, Boise 

T. H. Gooding, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 

Helena 

Wallace Kingsbury, President 

C. O. Hansen, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

101 Henderson Bank Bldg., Elko, Nevada 

Ernest A. Clawson, President 

Hayden Henderson, Secretary 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association 

Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

801 Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 

Wayne C. Stewart, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers ASsociation 

St. Angelus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Bryan Hunt, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

16 South First Street, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
iation 

Rapid City 

John Widdoss, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 

McKinley 

Reynold Seaverson, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Farm Land Price Rises 


During the year ending November 1, farm 
land values rose 14 per cent, reaching a 
level only about 11 per cent below the 1920 
inflationary peak. The advance during the 
last year equaled that for the year ended 
November 1, 1944, and has been exceeded 
by only the sharp upsurge that accompanied 
the wild speculation in land that followed 
World War I. 

Since 1935-39 farm land values have more 
than doubled in 15 states and have increased 
75 per cent or more in 11 states. They have 
more than doubled in Ohio, Indiana, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Washington, and California. In the New 
England States except Vermont, and in New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and Ne- 
braska, the increases have been less than 
50 per cent. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
On Tariff 


The possibility that tariffs on agricultur- 
al products will have to be raised soon to 
protect American farmers from unfair 
competition has been suggested by the Ag- 
ricultural Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. The danger of imports im- 
pairing living standards in this country 
may be further aggravated by impending 
negotiations of further tariff cuts, as auth- 
orized by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, in the opinion of the committee. 


Officers of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 


James Lemmon of Lemmon, South Dako- 
ta, was reelected president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, at its annual 
meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, December 5-6, 
1946. Other officers elected were: Edward 
Sargent, Chama, New Mexico, first vice- 
president; Frank Lebus, Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky, second vice president; David E. Judd, 
Boston, treasurer, and the following execut- 
ive committee members: Sylvester Broad- 
bent, Salt Lake City; Ray Gress, Dickinson, 
North Dakota; Floyd Lee, San Mateo, New 
Mexico. George E. Warrick, Nickerson, Kan- 
sas; Kleber Hadsell, Rawlins, Wyoming, 
and C. J. Fawcett, Boston, who is also gen- 
eral manager. 


Foot and Mouth Disease 
In Mexico 


Following an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in livestock near Vera Cruz, the 
S. Department of Agriculture on De- 
cember 27, 1946, was preparing the order 
to establish once more the quarantine 
against livestock imports from Mexico. The 
embargo against such shipments set up on 
June 6, 1946, was removed on October 18 
when the country was reported disease-free 
by official veterinarians. Livestockmen 
and, indeed, the general public, should give 
thanks every day for Section 306-a of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, which 
makes such embargoes mandatory, as well 
as for the vigilance of the veterinary staff 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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SEASON'S GREE TING 


From President Winder From Vice President Bacon 





T is well that time is divided up into 

years, for the opening of each new one 
brings a renewal of hope, faith and 
courage to handle both old and new 
problems and also a strong belief that 
the New Year will be better than the 
last. 

We have good ground this year for 
that belief with 1947, because the first 
year of reconversion is over and indus- 
try is largely freed from the shackles 
that wartime emergencies made neces- 
sary. On the firm ground of free enter- 
prise, we should advance again to new 
goals in production and marketing. 
Much will depend, of course, upon the 
efforts of the individual but it seems to 
me that now more than ever before the 
need for strong organization is impera- 
tive. You need strong local, state, and 


national associations and they, of course, 
need you. 


The sheepmen’s organizations are 
growing. Their members have given ex- 
cellent support in direct cash outlay 
and in time and work at the expense of 
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their own individual operations. To 
lighten their burden, however, the en- 


listment of a greater number of sheep- 
men in active support and participation 
of association work is necessary. Let’s 
all move toward that end. 

As President of the National Wool 
Growers Association, I wish to thank 
everyone of you for the fine cooperation 
and support you have given during the 
war years and particularly during 1946, 
and to extend the hope that 1947 will be 
a very happy and prosperous one for 


you. 
G. N. Winder 
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From Vice President Pauly 





AY I take this opportunity of ex- 
tending my kindest personal greet- 
ing to the many members of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association. Realizing 
full well the many problems which face 
us, I still look to the future with con- 
firmed optimism. As long as the Ameri- 
can people require food and clothing, 
it seems to me our industry is important. 
To my fellow wool growers, I wish a 
Happy and more Prosperous New Year, 
blessed above all with good health. 


Sylvan J. Pauly 
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T gives me great pleasure to extend to i 
the membership of the National Wool 
Growers Association my sincere wishes § 
for a successful 1947. You are faced § 
with many perplexing problems, but If 
am confident that your good judgment 
will dictate a sound and practical pro- | 
gram which will give to the wool grow- | 
ers of this country a more stable and 
profitable industry. 
T. C. Bacon ' 


From Vice President Willoughby 
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us is your. Association and it is 

only through growers’ cooperation 
since its inception some 80 odd years ago 
that it has been able to survive through 
the perilous and prosperous times we 
have experienced—two World Wars, 
drought, floods, depression and prosper- 
ity. You have stood united and have 
been victorious, and with this continued 
cooperation and an objective in view, 
you cannot fail. With this thought in 
mind, I want to wish you and yours a 
Prosperous and Happy New Year and 
continued success. 

Ray W. Willoughby 
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From Vice President Devereaux 





T is a pleasure to extend New Year 
greetings to the sheep growers of this 
nation and others affiliated with the in- 
dustry. The 1946 transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy has been 
fraught with headaches but let’s look 
forward with hope and optimism. May 
the groundwork laid by our wool grow- 
ers’ associations in 1946 assist in solving 
some of the pressing problems of 1947. 
For all of you, may the New Year be 
abundant in health, happiness and pros- 
perity. H. J. Devereaux 
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From Vice President Reed 
S we anchor the “Ship of Time” at 
| _ the close of the old year in retrospect 
of the many things which have taken 
) place, it is indeed fortunate for human 
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progress that only the good things which 
have gone on before linger in remem- 
brance. In balancing the scale of prog- 
ress we have renewed old friendships 
and made new friendships, all of much 
greater importance to our life than 


those “dead-weights” of adverse affairs 
which have taken place. With these 
friendships we launch the “Ship of 
Faith, Hope and Charity” at the begin- 
ning of the New Year, with renewed 
enthusiasm in the many blessings which 
are in store for us. 

As wool growers we are an integral 
part of the great progress which lies 
before us; let us resolve to further our 
friendships and cooperate throughout 
the New Year, even’ more so than we 
have in the past, with the officers of our 
Association, to the end that by a united 
front and collective effort (so necessary 
in our affairs today), we may hurdle 
subversive influence destined to further 
adversely affect the economy of our im- 
portant industry, and thereby enable us 
to progress as the recognized essential 
unit of our domestic economy which we 
have rightfully earned and duly re- 
ceived by reason of our contribution in 
times of war. 

To the members, officers and staff of 
the Association, I extend greetings 
and a sincere wish for each of you that 
the New Year may bring forth con- 
tinued health and an abundance of 
prosperity. John A. Reed 








Hearing on World 
Trade Charter 


HEARINGS on the charter for the 

proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization will be commenced by the 
State Department sometime late in Feb- 
ruary. They should not be confused, 
however, with the hearings on the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements starting 
January 13, 1947, to give interested 
parties opportunity to present their 
views on the proposal to adjust tariffs 
under the authority granted by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
permits a 50 per cent reduction in the 
rates in effect January 1, 1945. (The 
brief which the National Wool Growers 
Association submitted on December 21 
for the growers is printed in full in this 
issue. ) 

At the February hearings, those in- 
terested will have a chance to express 
themselves on the charter for the pro- 
posed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. While copies of the charter have 
not been distributed at this time, it is 
stated the 1.T.O. will seek permanently 
to eliminate barriers which prevent the 
free flow of trade among the world 
powers. 


Final action on both the formation of 
the I.T.O. and its charter will take 
place, according to present announced 
plans, at the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment in Septem- 
ber, 1947. 

Prior to that date (April 8, 1947) at 
Geneva, Switzerland, 18 nations will 
consider the proposed charter and ne- 
gotiate trade agreements. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


January 10-18: National Western Stock and Wool 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 12-14; Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 16-18: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Billings, Montana. 

January 20-21: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima. 

January 22-24: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon. 

January 22-23: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City. 

January 24: Utah Wool Marketing Association 
Meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City (10 a.m.) 

January 26-30: National Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, and American Wool Council Meeting, San 
Francisco, California. 

February 4-5: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, N. M. 

March 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Show, El 
Paso, Texas. 


May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 


August 19-20: National Ram Sale, North Salt 
Lake. 
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Tributes To Fred A. Ellenwood | 


By S. W. McClure 


N December 13, one of the honorary 

presidents of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Fred A. Ellen- 
wood of Red Bluff, California, passed 
away. He had served as president of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
during the years 1934 and 1935. Prev- 
ious to that he had been acting presi- 
dent during the illness of Mr. Hagen- 
barth. For many years before that he 
had been president of the California 
Wool Growers and had long been in- 
strumental in keeping that association 
alive up to the time of its reorganiza- 
tion. 

For forty years he had been a tower 
of strength to the sheep industry of the 
nation, devoting much of his time and 
working patiently to adjust and correct 
the inequalities and inefficiencies from 
which it suffered. He never waited to 
have these shortcomings called to his 
attention, but ferreted them out and 
turned the power of his calm, sound 
judgment to their correction. During 
his lifetime he gave up years, without 
remuneration, to bettering the lot of 
those engaged in his chosen business. As 
a sheepman he was highly successful 
and among the first progressives in in- 
stituting reforms in the breeding and 
handling of sheep. He knew sheep, and 
range, and grasses, and forests as only 
a keen mind can understand such 
things. 

Back in the old days, as long ago as 
1911, he knew that under the existing 
wool tariff law the producer got only 50 
per cent of the protection he was sup- 
posed to get. He helped to unfold the 
cause of such loss and applied his great 
talent to having the wool duty placed 
on scoured instead of grease wool. 

Mr. Ellenwood possessed a keen, ana- 
lytical mind. He approached every 
problem in a deliberate, methodical 
manner and sooner or later unraveled 
its mysteries. 

But he was more than a sheepman. 
He was the highest type of citizen the 
nation affords. In his dealings with the 
world he was the soul of honor. If there 
was a mean streak in his makeup no 
mortal ever discovered it. In his pass- 
ing the industry has lost a friend and 
protector, and the nation one of its fin- 
est citizens. 
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Fred A. Ellenwood 


By Howard Vaughn 


T this last gathering in the mortal 

presence of Fred Ellenwood I would 
prefer to testify to what he did for me. 
How, when I was new in this state and 
struggling to start a business, he did the 
deeds and said the words that helped 
me on my way. Inconspicuously and 
unknown tc me, he acted, and only 
years later did I find it out. 

But I have no right to speak of per- 
sonal things here. Everyone in this as- 
sembly has come to pay tribute to the 
fraternal and neighborly character of 
our departed friend. To you, brothers 
and personal! friends of Fred Ellenwood, 
I bring far more than a single regard. 
I have come to express before you the 
respect of the sheepmen of America for 
their friend who has lately departed. 

First, from Dr. S. W. Mc Clure of 
Bliss, Idaho, former secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, for 50 
years Mr. Ellenwood’s close friend and 
co-laborer, comes sympathy to you and 
expressions of most sincere respect for 
his departed friend. 

I express, also, sympathy and regard 
from G. Norman Winder of Craig, Colo- 
rado, now president of the National 
Wool Growers Association and de- 
tained in the East on matters of import- 
ance to sheepmen. The list would be 


long indeed, including names of state 
and national reputation, if we were tc 
attempt to complete the record of those 
who admired Fred Ellenwood. No one 
could have been more deserving of such 
a record. None would have been more 
thoughtless of it. 

But we cannot pass the occasion with- 
out listing at least some of this man’s 
contributions to the advancement of his 
chosen profession. Born in Ohio, he was 
interested in sheep from boyhood. He 
sheared sheep before he was 10 years 
old. He taught school at 18. He came to 
California before the turn of the cen- 
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tury and hired out to sheep owners in ‘ Fra 
different areas to learn all he could 9 Cor 
about the business. : 

While in charge of the Cone Ranch f T 
sheep he was associated with T. H. | Dec 
Ramsay and later formed a partnership | J 
with him. In 1907 to 1909 prices were | °” 
low and sheepmen were despondent. J =. 
Fred Ellenwood did something about it. § * d 
He went to and electrified the National a 
Wool Growers’ convention by asserting x 
that the tariff on wool was improperly | eal 
drawn and wholly inadequate. With the J ~ T 
aid of his friend Dr. Mc Clure he car- sia 
ried the fight to Washington and had | 
much to do with developing the present | pisely 
wool tariff of the country. a 

Meanwhile he was secretary of the fi don: 
California Wool Growers Association, = «7 
president of the California Wool Grow-} oon. 
ers Association and of the National) ji; 
Wool Growers Association. During this and 
time he assisted in organizing the an-f pot, 
nual National Ram Sale and the Cali-) yj g, 
fornia Ram Sale and helped to start the J ing | 
National Wool Grower paper. He be-f prod 
came president of the California Live-§ pect, 
stock Production Credit Association 9) ing ; 
and held directorships in other financial J pe + 
bodies. Under Governor Richardson, whe, 
he was chairman of the State Board off able. 
Forestry. He was author of numerous ter f 
important articles dealing with range) and, 
improvement and livestock. He invent-)) rjeg 
ed a number of tools that are useful! state 
in the sheep business. He developed] publ 
new and workable partnership arrange-| tion 
ments and cost accounting policies for) yatic 
sheepmen. He was in all ways a pro-}) wate 
found student of everything pertaining) and 
to sheep. He has been mentor, leader} The, 
and general benefactor of the industry) com. 
for the last three decades. Bi A 
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years he was able to witness so much 
of the fruition of his earlier efforts— 
for between the lines of the obituary 
of Fred Ellenwood, the sheepmen of 
America will read the sentiment of 
Tennyson: 


“Not once or twice in our rough island 
story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He that walks it, only thirsting for 
the right, 
And learns to deaden love of self; 
Before his journey closes he shall find 
The stubborn thistle bursting into glos- 
sy purples 
Which outredden all-voluptuous gar- 
den roses.” 





Public Land Policy 


Framed by Joint Livestock 
Committee on Public Lands 


HE Joint Livestock Committee on 

Public Lands, in its third meeting, 
December 19-20, 1946, Denver, Colora- 
do, completed the job for which it was 
specifically set up last August 17 by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association: To “propose legislation for 
the final disposition of the public do- 
main into private ownership.” 

The statement covering the Commit- 
tee’s proposal, which should be given 
careful consideration by every one 
using the public domain, as it will be 
acted upon at the various state and na- 
tional conventions this month, is: 

“The public domain, which in general 
consists of the lands lying in the lower 
altitudes of the seven western states, 
and for which water for irrigation is 
not available, is useful-only for grazing. 
It does not permit of year-round graz- 
ing in most states, and can be put to 
productive use only when its use is con- 
nected to developed ranches and graz- 
ing areas upon which the livestock can 
be run during the season of the year 
when the public domain is not avail- 
able. In general, this means that win- 
ter feeding is done on the public lands 
and summer grazing operations are car- 
ried on on private lands. It is fair to 
state that no use could be made of the 
public lands except where this connec- 
tion with private lands exists. The sit- 
uation is very similar to the taking of 
waters belonging to the United States 
and using them on the private lands. 
The owner of the private lands then be- 
comes the owner of the water. 


“At present, federal legislation rec- 
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ognizes in the livestock operators the 
right to continue the use in connection 
with their private lands, which use has 
existed since the early settlement of the 
West. On account of the changing reg- 
ulations and personnel of the federal 
bureaus, the livestock interests have 
not felt secure in the operation of their 
business—which for a period of each 
year is dependent upon the public do- 
main. Also, it is recognized that the 
policy of the federal government since 
its initiation has been to permit private 
enterprise to own and develop land, the 
great natural resource of our nation. 
No valid reason is advanced why this 
policy should not be continued. Based 
on principles above stated, and to reach 
the ultimate goal of the committee and 
private industry to own the lands upon 
which it is operated, the livestock in- 
terests propose the following principles 
to be embodied in federal legislation to 
reach the ultimate goal recognized as 
legitimate by all: 

1. The owners of the dependent pri- 
vate land shall be permitted to pur- 
chase public lands which have through 
existing laws been allotted to them for 
use in connection with their private 
lands. 

2. The lands sold to such permittees 
shall be at a fair appraised value based 
upon the carrying capacity of the land. 

3. Ten per cent of the sale value of 
the land shall be paid down at the time 
of the purchase; balance to be payable 
at the option of the purchaser in not 
more than 30 equal annual install- 
ments, with interest at 114 per cent, or 
to amortize for a period of not more 
than 30 years at the same rate of in- 
terest. 

4. Ninety per cent of the funds re- 
ceived from the sale of the lands shall 
be returned to the state in which said 
land is located, to be disposed of as the 
legislators of the several states shall 
determine. 

5. Patent to the lands disposed of 
shall contain provision reserving oil 
and mineral rights, together with the 
right of ingress and egress for prospect- 
ing, development and extraction of oil, 
gas and minerals. 

6. Patent shall contain, further, the 
provision that the owner of the surface 
right shall be reimbursed for damages 
occasioned to crops, including grass, 
and improvements, by prospectors and 
operators in this connéction. 


Members of the committee, whose 
diligence and accomplishments should 
be highly commended, are Chairman 








NEW GRAZING CHIEF 


Representative J. Will Robinson of 
Utah was appointed Chief of the Di- 
vision of Range Management in the 
Department of the Interior on January 
2, 1947, and took the oath of office 
on January 3, immediately following 
the close of his term as U. S. Congress- 
man Utah. 

Mr. Robinson, whose post is the 
same as director of grazing under the 
old setup, will supervise the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act from 
Washington, D. C., but will spend part 
of each year in the public domain 
areas. Mr. Robinson has been the rank- 
ing member of the House Committee 
on Public Lands, and one of his major 
duties, it is indicated, will be the estab- 
lishment of a better relationship be- 
tween the appropriations committees 
of Congress and the Division of Range 
management. These committees last 
year reduced the funds for the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Act (for report 
of Congressional attitude, see June 
Wool Grower, 1946, page 10.) 








Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colorado; Vice 
Chairman J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, 
Wyoming; A. D. Brownfield, Deming, 
New Mexico; J. C. Cecil, Burns, Ore- 
gon; Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah; Vic- 
tor F. Christensen, Likely, California; 
Merle Drake, Challis, Idaho; Vernon 
Metcalf, Box 1429, Reno, Nevada; Jack 
Milburn, Grass Range, Montana; K. P. 
Pickrell, Route 12, Box 412, Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Radford Hall, secretary, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, Colo- 
rado. 

Before adopting the above declara- 
tion of policy, the Committee gave care- 
ful consideration to all statements, 
written or verbal, offered in connection 
with the ultimate solution of the public 
domain problems. Frederick P. Champ 
of Logan, Utah, chairman of the sub- 
committee on public land policies of the 
Natural Resources Department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, attended 
the recent meeting of the Joint Live- 
stock Committee on Public Lands. It is 
interesting to note that the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce made a similar decla- 
ration of policy as that of the livestock 
committee: 

“Subject to, and consistent with, 
sound principles of conservation and 
the protection of the public interest, in- 
cluding the reservation of rights to min- 
erals and metals, timber, water resourc- 
es development and other potentialities 
not involving grazing, all grazing rights 
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that have developed through recognized 
use and custom should be protected 
and, in order to attain the highest use 
and fullest conservation of the grazing 
resources of the public lands, private 
ownership should be re-established as 
the ultimate objective in government 
land policy.” 

Congressman Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming was present at a portion of 
the meeting also. He agreed that if the 
livestock industry as a whole approves 
of the Committee’s plan, he will prepare 
and present legislation embodying the 
principles involved to the Congress. It 
is possible that this will be in the form 
of an amendment to the present Taylor 
Grazing Act. The present law recog- 
nizes the continued right to use the 
lands in question by the owners of the 
base property dependent upon them. 
The only change would be that the own- 
er of the base property could purchase 
the public areas upon which his private 
lands are dependent. 

Others present at the meeting includ- 
ed: L. A. Rozzoni, representing the 
American Farm Bureau of California 
as vice chairman of the national live- 
stock committee; Arnold Joyal, Okla- 
homa University, representing the Na- 
tional Education Association; Dr. A. F. 
Vass, agricultural economist, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; M. M. Kelso, ranch 
economist, Montana State College; 
Craig P. Minear, executive secretary, 
Colorado Educational Association. 





Wyoming Stockmen Ask 


Regional Forester Resign 


‘THE Executive Committee of the 

Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, in its semi-annual meeting at 
Cheyenne, December 17, 1946, adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas: John Spencer, Regional 
Forester, stationed at Denver, did, in a 
speech before an Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce on date of September 25, 1946, in 
his criticism of stock permittees and 
their organizations, use insulting and 
near libelous language, and 

“Whereas: It is not the opinion of 
this committee that these words express 
the policy of the Forest Service toward 
the livestock industry, we consider that 
Mr. Spencer’s usefulness as a public 
servant has come to an end, and con- 
sequently, we ask the Department to 
request his immediate resignation.” 

The Spencer statements referred to 
were made in a defense of the F. S. 
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policy of reductions and were that 
“during the last 25 years the Forest 
Service has made a conscientious and 
sustained effort to cut down the permits 
for domestic stock to balance just the 
numbers that the range can carry with- 
out injury..... This is the process that 
certain of the larger and more selfish 
stockmen and their rabble-rousers as- 
sert is strangling the stock industry. As 
a matter of fact, if the Forest Service 
had not followed this conservative pol- 
icy there would be no forest range 
available today ..... 

The Executive Committee of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
also passed this resolution: 

“We urge our representatives in Con- 
gress to examine with care the forth- 
coming appropriations to the Forest 
Service, with special attention to that 
part used, or to be used, for propaganda 
purposes.” 





Research Organization Plans 


OTH livestock and wool have been 
included in the list of commodities 
for which the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, has recom- 
mended special commodity committees 
be named. The recommendation was 
made at the meeting of the advisory 
group in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 3-5. (For membership of this group, 
see December Wool Grower, page 6). 
The Committee recommended the 
setting up of a comprehensive group 
of commodity, technical, and functional 
advisory committees with an overall 
committee on utilization to be made up 
of chairmen of a number of functional 
and commodity committees and with 
public and nutrition representation. 
Commodity committees were recom- 
mended for livestock, dairy products, 
poultry and poultry products, citrus 
fruits, deciduous fruits, vegetables, po- 
tatoes, nuts, grains, feeds and seeds, 
rice, dried beans and peas, cotton, wool, 
tobacco, peanuts, soybeans and flaxseed, 
and such other commodity committees 
as may be required. The size of these 
committees in the Committee’s opinion, 
should vary with the commodity and 
preferably should be not fewer than 5, 
nor more than 11 members. Each mem- 
ber should serve for a period of one 
year subject to reappointment. The 
membership of these commodity com- 
mittees was recommended to be made 
up of producers, processors, and dis- 
tributors, including retailers wherever 
practicable. The Committee said the 


Department should request organized 
groups such as farm organizations, pro- 
cessor organizations, and distributor 
organizations to submit lists of nomina- 
tions from which the Secretary could 
make appointments, Technical com- 
mittees to handle special problems 
should be appointed as needed, the ad- 
visory group recommended. 

The advisory group also recommend- 
ed that the work of the commodity and 
technical committees be coordinated 
with the policies of the Secretary and 
the recommendations of the National 
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committees as follows: animal products; 
fruits, vegetables, and edible nuts; | 
field crops; fibers; and forest products. | 
Functional committees were recom- 
mended for early establishment on 
transportation, storage, packaging, and 
foreign trade. Other functional commit- | 
tees would be set up as needed. é 

The overall committee on utilization / 
would be made up of the chairmen of | 
the general and functional committees 
and human nutritionists and public rep- 
resentatives. 

The Committee also concurred in 
Secretary Anderson’s selection of E. A. 
Meyer to take charge of developing | 
plans and coordinating the research | 
work. Mr. Meyer has held several gov- 
ernment positions since 1941, first as/| 
consultant of canned foods with the 
Office of Production Management, then 
as chief of the Canned Food Section of 
the War Production Board, assistant di- 
rector of the Food Division of the) 
W.P.B., chief of the War Food Admin- J 
istration’s Industry Operations Branch, 
and associate chief of the Food and Veg- 
etable Branch. He has been assistant! 
administrator with the Production and} 
Marketing Administration since April! 
of this year. H 

Decision by the Committee on the | 
forming of a separate marketing ad- 
ministration in conformance with the 
new law was postponed at the request of 
Secretary Anderson. He asked for the 
delay until further clarification cou 
be obtained through conference  with| 
Congressional and farm organization} 
leaders and the Department of Agricul-| 
ture regarding the relationship between} 
this proposed marketing administration! 
and the present Production and Mar-| 
keting Administration. f 

On December 26, 1946, the Nationol| 
Wool Growers Association, at the re-| 
quest of Mr. Meyer, submitted a list of 
wool growers with their ee 
for service on the livestock and wool 
commodity research committees. 
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The Freight Rate Increase 


general increase of 20 per cent in 

rates and charges, with certain ex- 
ceptions, was granted railroads, water 
and other carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 
5, 1946, in a combined decision in Ex 
Parte No. 162 (1946) and Ex Parte 148 
(1942). 

The increases, which may be made 
effective any time between January 1 
and February 1, 1947, supersede those 
which went into effect July 1 this year. 
At that time the rates on agricultural 
products, including wool, were raised 
3 per cent and those on other commodi- 
ties, 6 per cent, temporarily, to give the 
Commission time to hold hearings and 
study the carriers’ petition for a general 
25 per cent increase. The December 5 
decision allows them a general 20 per 
cent increase; with the exceptions 
granted, it averages 17.6 per cent. The 
10 per cent increase in passenger fares 
granted early in 1942 is continued. 

Livestock (cattle and calves, sheep 
and goats, hogs, and live poultry) are 
included in the exceptions. Freight 
rates on them were increased only 15 
per cent, but packinghouse products 
take the full 20 per cent. On wool, too, 
the 20 per cent advance applies, but a 
maximum of 20 cents per hundred 
pounds is set. The 15 per cent increase 
was granted on most agricultural com- 
modities, but on citrus fruits and some 
vegetables, the increase of 20 per cent 
was given with a 13-cent maximum per 
hundred pounds. Certain exceptions 
were also made in the increases al- 
lowed on rates on coal, iron ore, ete. 


‘Wool Rates 


The 20-cent maximum increase will 
apply, of course, to practically all wool 
originating in the western states. The 
all-rail rate on wool shipped from Pa- 
cific Coast points to Boston will be 
$2.53 ($2.33 plus 20 cents) per hundred 
pounds in carloads of 24,000 pounds. 
The increase amounts to around 8.6 per 
cent. This is true also in regard to the 
rates from most points in Arizona, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Nevada, and New Mexico. 
In Utah where the old rate was $2.28, 
the 20-cent increase is an 8.7 per cent 
one. The $1.92 rate from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and some Colorado points 
will be increased by 10.4 per cent to 
$2.12. From Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
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the increase amounts to 9 per cent; from 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, the rate 
is increased about 11 per cent. The 
full 20 per cent increase will apply on 
wool originating in the eastern areas. 

On import wools, the rail rate from 
Pacific Coast ports to Boston will be 
$1.25 instead of $1.05, and the spread 
between the rates on domestic and im- 
ported wools will amount to $1.28. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not yet given its decision in the 
special wool and mohair rate case 
(Docket 28863); in fact, hearings in 
that case were only completed in Los 
Angeles on November 21. In this case 
counsel for wool growers and support- 
ing groups have filed with the Commis- 
sion a proposed scale based on the rates 
on imported wool in the western area 
and on packinghouse products in the 
eastern section. Under this proposed 
schedule, the maximum all-rail rate 
would be $1.42 per hundred pounds 
from the Pacific Coast to Boston. 

What may be a further complicating 
factor in connection with wool rates has 
arisen by the Commission’s granting the 
petition of the water carriers asking for 
an investigation of the all-rail rates and 
the water rates on competitive traffic 
over coastwise and intercoastal routes. 
The water carriers claim, it is stated, 
that the railroads are “squeezing” them 
out of business by depressing the rates 
on competitive commodities. The pre- 
liminary conference in this case is to be 
held January 13, and presumably, hear- 
ings will follow shortly thereafter. 


Livestock Rates 


While the increase in freight rates on 
livestock is set by the Commission in 
its December 5 decision at 15 per cent, 
the full 20 per cent advance is permit- 
ted on the dressed product. In protest 
of this action, the leading packers of 
the country filed a petition (December 
12, 1946) with the Commission, asking 
that it modify its decision by limiting 
the increase on products of livestock to 
15 per cent. 


Increases in Service Charges 
And Other Matters 


The Commission has also granted 
proportionate increases in the charges 


for miscellaneous services by the rail- 
roads. Some of them, along with other 
items set up in the “findings” follow: 


Switching, including intraplant and intra- 
terminal, whether or not absorbed by line- 
haul carrier, may be increased 25 per cent. 

Loading or unloading provided in section 
2 of Consolidated Classification Rule 15, 
may be increased 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Special train, trap- and ferry-car, and 
crane service, and for handling railway 
equipment on its own wheels, may be raised 
25 per cent, 

All-commodity freight rates, and rates 
and charges on freight in truck bodies, may 
be increased 25 per cent. 

Except as otherwise herein specifically 
provided, an increase of 25 per cent may be 
made in the basic rates and charges for 
accessorial and terminal services such as 
storage, handling, loading, unloading, re- 
consignment, diversion, fabrication, other 
transits, weighing, etc., other than (a) de- 
murrage charges, on which no increase is 
here authorized, and (b) charges for handl- 
ing, loading or unloading export, import, 
coastwise, or intercoastal traffic aa on 
not affect the measure of the line-haul rate 
and are not in addition to the line-haul rate, 
on which there will be no increase. 

Terminal railroads may increase their 
charges to the railroads for performing the 
loading and unloading of livestock at public 
stockyards, by 15 per cent, and such in- 
creased charges should be absorbed, or other- 
wise paid, by the railroads performing the 
line-haul transportation, except when they 
accrue for unloading or reloading en route 
at the request of the shipper, consignee, or 
owner, or to try an intermediate market, or 
to comply with quarantine regulations. 

Where through rates are made by com- 
bining separately stated rates (two-factor 
or multiple-factor rates), such combination 
will not be increased separately, except as 
otherwise provided as to rates on grain 
and grain products, but a single increase 
should be applied to the entire through rate. 

In the initial. publication rates with 
ocean, lake, and inland waterways carriers 
may be increased to the same extent and in 
the same manner as provided for all-rail 
rates. 

The increases herein provided may be 
applied to joint rates with water carriers 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
as is proposed for all-rail rates. 


Freight forwarders may increase their 
rates and charges simultaneously and rat- 
ably, or in direct proportion to analogous 
or corresponding increases made in the 
freight rates and charges of the common 
carriers whose facilities and transportation 
services they use. 


Even though now becoming accus- 
tomed to rapidly rising costs, undoubt- 
edly shippers were slightly winded by 
the Commission’s decision in this case. 
While grateful for the exceptions made 
in their rates, agricultural producers 
will feel keenly the addition to their 
operating costs, as it cannot be passed 
on to others. 

That the Commission recognized the 
gravity of their action is stated in their 
conclusions. They said, in part: 


“What we do will directly affect pro- 
duction and distribution in the indus- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Convention Entertainment 


GAY round of social events—enter- 

tainment as exciting and colorful as 
only San Francisco can offer—awaits 
delegates at the joint conventions of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and American Wool Council in San 
Francisco beginning January 27. 

Special attractions are being planned 
for the ladies who attend the conven- 
tions with interesting affairs arranged 
for each of the three full days of the 
meetings. 

Here are some of the feature attrac- 
tions: 

An escorted tour of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown will offer convention dele- 
gates a close-up view of the largest Chi- 
nese colony outside of China, a peek in- 
to one of the unique and exotic sections 
of colorful San Francisco. 

A parade of San Francisco fashions, 
sponsored by the American Wool Coun- 


cil, and presented by the Manufactur- 
ers and Wholesalers Association of San 
Francisco, will highlight the conven- 
tion’s dinner dance. 

An autcmobile tour across famed 
Golden Gate Bridge, through the giant 
redwood forest of Muir Woods to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, is also be- 
ing planned. 

An automobile tour of San Francisco, 
pausing at beautiful Lakeside Country 
Club for a ladies’ breakfast, is planned 
for the second day of the convention. 

A committee of California wool grow- 
ers and representatives of allied indus- 
tries is bending every effort to offer a 
colorful and interesting program of en- 
tertainment and to assure a generous 
measure of San Francisco hospitality, 
according tc Howard Vaughn, President 
of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 


Mr. Vaughn reports plenty of rooms 
are available for convention visitors in 
San Francisco’s leading hotels. Reser- 
vations for delegates outside of Cali- 
fornia may be arranged by addressing 
W. P. Wing, Secretary, California Wool 
Growers’ Association, 151 Milission 
Street, San Francisco. 


Meantime, early reports indicate a 
busy, bustling, thronged convention. 
More than 600 reservations are already 
on hand, with more expected as the 
opening date draws near. 


A special train will carry delegates 
from the West Texas areas, with special 
cars bringing others from Boston, Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago. Still 
others are expected from the Rocky 
Mountain states, the Southwest as well 
as the Pacific Northwest states. 








82nd ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


(PALACE HOTEL) 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 26, 1947 


1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Registration of Delegates 


2:00 p.m. 
Board of Directors, American Wool Council 


6:30 p.m. 
Dinner in honor of National Wool Growers’ Executive 
Committee and Officers. Hosts, California Committee 
for Arrangements 


7:30 p.m. 
Executive Committee Meeting, National Wool Growers 
Association 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1947 
8:00 a.m. 


Registration of Delegates 


9:30 a.m. 
Music: Nob Hill Four, members San Francisco Opera 
Company. 
Opening of Convention: G. N. Winder, Presiding. Ball- 
room (First Floor) 


Invocation: Reverend George J. Hall, Chaplain, Stanford 
University, California. 
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Address of Welcome: Roger Lapham, Mayor of San Fran- 


cisco; Carl J. Eastman, President, San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Response to Welcome: H. J. Devereaux, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Asscciation 

President’s Address: G. N. Winder 


The National Auxiliary: Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw, Presi- ; 


dent 
Secretary’s Report: J. M. Jones and E. E. Marsh 


“Legislative Activities”: J. B. Wilson, Chairman, Legis- 


lative Committee 


“Traffic Matters”: Charles E. Blaine, Commerce Special- 


ist, Phoenix, Arizona 
Announcements 


2:00 p.m.—Committee Meetings 


General Resolutions: Sylvan J. Pauly, Chairman—Vice 
President, National Wool Growers Association 

Wool Marketing: Ray W. Willoughby, Chairman—Vice 
President, National Wool Growers Association 

Lamb Marketing: Howard Vaughn, Chairman—President, 
California Wool Growers Association. 
try Committee Invited) 

Forestry Committee: Reynold Seaverson, Chairman— 
President, Wyoming Wool Growers Association 

Taylor Grazing Committee: Dan Hughes, Chairman— 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 

Transportation Committee: Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Chairman 
—Montana Wool Growers Association 


Predatory Animal Committee: B. H. Stringham, Chair- 


man—Utah Wool Growers Association 


The National Wool Grower 


(Lamb Indus- ff 


9:31 
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Nominating Committee: C. B. Wardlaw, Chairman—Past 
President, National Wool Growers Association 

Budget Committee: H. J. Devereaux, Chairman—Vice 
President, National Wool Growers Association. 

Evening Open and for Completion of Committee Reports 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1947 


9:30 a.m.- 

Lamb Session—Ballroom (First Floor) 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Chairman 

“Livestock Work of the Department of Agriculture”: H. 
E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washington, D. C. 

“Lamb in the Retail Market”: George Dressler, Executive 
Secretary, National Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Lamb Marketing Trends”: Walter C. Crew, Assistant 
Manager, Denver Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 

“Report of the Lamb Industry Committee”: G. N. Winder 

“Parasite Problems in Relation to Lamb Production”: Dr. 
Benjamin Schwartz, Chief, Zoological Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. 

“Review of Experiments in Crossbreeding for Lamb Pro- 
duction in the United States”: Professor R. F. Miller, 


College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, 
California 


Action on Committee Reports: 
Report of Lamb Marketing Committee: 
Vaughn, Chairman 


Report of Predatory Animal Committee: B. H. String- 
ham, Chairman 


Howard 


2:00 p.m. 

Public Land Sessions—Ballroom (First Floor). 
Reed, Chairman 

“American Business Studies the Public Lands”: Fred- 
erick P. Champ, Chairman, Sub-Committee on Public 
Lands of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Logan, Utah 

“Analysis of the Public Land Problem”: Rex Nicholson, 
Former Special Assistant to Secretary of the Interior 
Krug 

Reports of Recommendations, Joint Livestock Committee 
on Public Lands: Dan Hughes, Chairman, Joint Live- 
stock Committee on Public Lands, Montrose, Colorado 


John A. 


Report of Taylor Grazing Committee: Dan Hughes, 
Chairman 
Report of Forestry Committee: Reynold Seaverson, Chair- 
man 
8:00 p.m. 


Special escorted trip through San Francisco’s world famed 
Chinatown. Meet at Palace Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1947 
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:30 a.m. 
Wool Session—Ballroom (First Floor) 
T. C. Bacon, Chairman 
“Manufacturers’ Future Outlook”: Arthur Besse, Presi- 


dent, National Association of Wool Manufacturers, New 
York, New York 





“The Coring System and Post-War Research on Wool”: 


anuary, 1947 


Frank D. Cronin, Chief, Wool Section, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
“A Review of Wool Research”: Dr. J. F. Wilson, Depart- 


ment of Animal Husbandry, University of California, 
Davis, California 


Action on Committee Reports: 
Report of Wool Marketing Committee: Ray W. Willough- 
by, Chairman 
Report of Transportation Committee: Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner, Chairman 
Report of General Resolutions Committee: Sylvan J. 
Pauly, Chairman 
Report of Nominating Committee: C. B. Wardlaw, Chair- 
man 
Election of Officers 
Announcements 
Adjournment 


12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon and Final Meeting, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Comstock Room 
(Second Floor) 


Report of Budget Committee: H. J. Devereaux, Chairman 
8:00 p.m. 


Dinner Dance—Garden Court 
Fashion Show 


“Presenting San Francisco Fashions in Wool,” sponsored 
by The American Wool Council and presented by Manu- 
facturers and Wholesalers Association of San Francisco, 
showing California fashions made of wool. Commen- 
tator, Morris Goldman, Chairman of the Fashion Show 
Committee 


6th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
WOOL COUNCIL, INC. 


(PALACE HOTEL) 


‘THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1947 


10:00 a.m. 

American Wool Council—Concert Room (First Floor) 
R. C. Rich Presiding 

“America’s Critical Necessity for a Permanent Wool and 
Wool Textile Producing Program”: F. E. Ackerman, 
Executive Director, American Wool Council, New York, 
New York 

“The Auxiliary’s Part in Wool Promotion”: Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, Chairman, Program of Education Committee, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary 

“Wool Promotion from the Grower’s Viewpoint”: W. P. 
Wing, Secretary, California Wool Growers Association 

Action on proposed change in Constitution and By-Laws 
of American Wool Council 

Adjournment 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon and Final Meeting, Board of Directors, Ameri- 
can Wool Council—English Room (Second Floor) 
2:60 p.m. 
Three-in-One: Meet in Lobby of Palace Hotel, Special 
Escorted Trip by Auto and Bus across the Golden Gate 


Bridge to see the giant Redwoods at Muir Woods; thence 
to shore of Pacific Ocean and Stinson Beach. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY TO THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


PALACE HOTEL—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
JANUARY 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 1947 


PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 26, 1947 


1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Registration of Delegates 


5:00 p.m. 


Executive Committee, Women’s Auxiliary to National 
Wool Growers Association. French Parlor (Second 
Floor) 


6:30 p.m. 


Dinner in honor of National officers and Executive Com- 
mittee, Women’s Auxiliary, given by the women’s com- 
mittee, California Committee on Arrangements. French 
Parlor (Second Floor) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1947 


8:00 a.m. 
Registration of Delegates 


9:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with National Wool Growers Association. 
Address: Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, President, Women’s Aux- 
iliary to National Wool Growers Association 


2:00 p.m. 


Opening Meeting of Women’s Auxiliary—Concert Room 
(First Floor) 
President’s Address: Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Report of Secretary: Mrs. Elmira Menefee, Del Rio, 
Texas 
Appointment of Committees 


3:00 p.m. 


Wool, Its Promotion and Use—Concert Room (First Floor) 
“The New Trends in Wodlens”: Mrs. Jane Morrow, 
Fashion Director, American Wool Council, Inc., New 
York 
“Window Draperies Made of Wool”: Miss Helen Harper, 
Fashion Director, International Wool Secretariat, New 
York 


4:30 p. m. 


Auxiliary Committee Meetings—Concert Room (First 
Floor) 
Evening Free, for completion of committee work. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1947 


8:00 a.m. 
Breakfast, Lakeside Country Club 
Women attending convention take automobiles and 
buses from Montgomery Street entrance, Palace Hotel, 
viewing points of interest around San Francisco going f 
and coming: Telegraph Hill, Fisherman’s Wharf, Cliff 
House, Ocean Beach, Golden Gate Park, Twin Peaks, 
Mission Dolores, City Hall. 





2:00 p.m. 


Post-war Methods of Meat Cookery—Concert Room (First 
Floor). Demonstration by Miss Irene Hansen, Home 
Economics Department, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board 


3:00 p.m. 


Business Meeting—Concert Room (First Floor) 
Election of Officers : 





8:00 p.m. 


Special escorted trip through San Francisco’s world fam- 
ous Chinatown. Meet at Palace Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1947 





9:30 a.m. 


Joint Meeting with National Wool Growers Association— 
Ballroom (First Floor) 
(See General Program for Details) 





In 


11:45 a.m. 
Executive Committee Luncheon, Women’s Auxiliary By Ge 
. ) Forest 
8:00 p.m. U.S. | 


RES 
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Removing sagebrush with the one-way disk (wheatland plow). When properly set and operated this machine is very effective in cutting 


off sagebrush. It is better if the plowing be not over 2 inches deep. Land with sagebrush like this is well suited to reseeding. 


National Forest, Utah. 


Fishlake 


Increasing Forage By Range Reseeding 


| By George Stewart, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
| U.S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


RESEEDING of range lands in the in- 
termountain region is an enterprise 
of great importance to sheepmen (also 
tocattlemen). More than 600,000 acres 
of low-producing range had been seeded 
by the end of 1945. Of this, somewhat 
more than 300,000 acres are on nonfor- 
Hest lands in Utah and more than 200,- 
000 acres in Idaho. Seeding in Nevada 
and southwestern Wyoming is just get- 
ting under way and as yet totals only 
a few thousand acres. A big seeding 
program has been going forward during 
1946, but the acreages are not yet avail- 
able. The Forest Service had seeded up 
to the end of 1945 some 86,600 acres and 
another 30,000 acres or thereabouts 
during 1946. 


Reseeding Gives Relatively High 
Returns in Forage 


Forage produced, whether measured 
in amount of forage grown or in sheep 
months of grazing obtained, has been in 
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most cases from 5 to 15 times as great 
as on the same range before reseeding. 
Often the best current comparisons are 
between reseeded range and adjacent 
similar range not seeded. Let us take 
as examples (see table 1) five acres in 
Utah—three near Ephraim, one in Ce- 
dar Valley near Fairfield, and one on 
Lost Creek near Richfield; three in Ida- 
ho—near Dubois, on Raft River, and on 
Willow Creek about 35 miles southeast 
of Boise; and one in Ruby Valley, Ne- 
vada. A great number of other reseed- 
ed areas produced similar amounts of 
forage. The areas used for example are 
merely the ones on which detailed data 
have been obtained. In soils, elevations, 
and precipitation, these areas are char- 
acteristic of great stretches of range and 
afford an idea of the high potentiality 
of reseeding for increasing forage pro- 
duction. 


The gains in forage or in grazing ca- 
pacity are very great. This is owing 
partly to the fact that only range cap- 
able of relatively high production, but 
at present badly deteriorated, has so far 
been reseeded. This is where the need 


lies—where the possibilities for maxi- 
mum improvement exists. There are 
other benefits that come from increas- 
ing the plant cover by reseeding besides 
forage production. Watersheds that 
have been damaged can also be greatly 
benefited by reseeding to grasses. This 
is because precipitation percolates into 
the soil more readily on well-vegetated 
slopes than on depleted or denuded 
ground, thereby reducing the danger of 
floods and soil erosion. Fire hazard is 
markedly lessened when a good peren- 
nial grass cover replaces cheatgrass, 
and the danger of forage loss by fire is 
reduced as is the cost of fire protection. 


The length of season during which 
green feed is available may be about 
doubled by replacing cheatgrass with 
suitable perennials. Crested wheat- 
grass is ready for grazing one to three 
weeks earlier than cheatgrass or native 
species. Reseeded perennials also 
fluctuate in yield much less than annual 
grasses and weeds. In Gem County, 
Idaho, for instance, the yield of cheat- 
grass in 1938 was only one twelfth as 
great as in 1937, whereas the yield of 
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TABLE 1. GRAZING CAPACITY OF RESEEDED AND DETERIORATED UNSEEDED 
RANGES IN UTAH, IDAHO, AND NEVADA 


Age 
(Years) 


Utah 


Ephraim 
Sorenson Field 
Private 
Dusterberg Ridge 

Cedar Valley” 

Lost Creek 


Idaho 

Dubois 

Raft River** 

Willow Creek 

Nevada 

Ruby Valley 2 


Precipi- 
tation 
(inches) 


Grazing Capacity 


Ratio 
Seeded 


3 to 
Seeded Unseeded Unseeded 


Eleva- 
tion 
(feet) 


Sheep Months 


Acres per A? 


5,500 5 
5,700 5! 
8,500 8 
4,500 | 10 
7,500 4 


5,500 20 
4,500 400 
4,000 800 


6,000 815 3* 





* Not grazed; forage production conservatively estimated. 


** Cooperative with Grazing Service 
1 


thought to be somewhat excessive. 


1945 data; unusually favorable year. It was grazed April 11 to June 28. 


These areas were grazed at the rate of 7 sheep months per acre in 1946 but this was 


In August 


15,000 pounds of seed was harvested from this area. 


perennial grasses was a little more than 
half as great. 

The increased forage supply on re- 
seeded range can often be used to re- 
lieve overstocked ranges, thus promot- 
ing their recovery, frequently without 
reduction in numbers of livestock oper- 
ated. 

Research findings and experience in 
operations have reduced failures in re- 
seeding on extensive sites to such an ex- 
tent that success can be reasonably as- 
sured in most years. In certain years, 
however, such as was experienced in 
1934, drought can be expected when 
results of reseeding will be discourag- 
ing or even a total loss. A careful study 
of cause of many failures shows that 
most of them result from neglecting, or 
failing to recognize some one or more 
of the cardinal principles that have been 
developed to guide reseeding practices. 
Even effects of drought can be greatly 
lessened by following the approved pro- 
cedures. 


Research Provides Useful Information 


The Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station has been conduct- 
ing since 1936 a rather comprehensive 
research program of range reseeding. 
Studies have been made throughout the 
intermountain region regarding (1) the 
need and justification for reseeding; 
(2) what lands are most suitable for 
seeding; (3) the extent to which native 
vegetation must be removed and how to 
remove it; (4) how to seed; (5) when 
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Cow months are changed to sheep months on the ratio of 1 to 5. 


to seed; (6) what forage species are 
most suitable; (7) what care should be 
given reseeded lands until they are 
ready for grazing; and (8) how best to 
graze reseeded range areas. The major 
effort in research was at first devoted 
to lands cevered with sagebrush be- 
cause both the greatest need and the 
largest opportunity seemed to be in 
learning how to do the work on these 
lands. Experimentation has recently 
been active on mountainous land. 
Studies are just this year being under- 
taken in an organized way on winter 
range lands. 

Parts of the experimental information 
that are thought to be most important 
as guides to securing success in range 
reseeding are presented in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Seed the Lands Most Suitable 


So much more range land needs to be 
reseeded than can be so treated in the 
next few years, that those most poten- 
tially productive should be seeded first. 

The next step is to make sure the soil 
is of high enough quality and the pre- 
cipitation such that good yields are pos- 
sible. These are essential points be- 
cause the costs of reseeding must be 
justified by the expectation of good re- 
turns. Thus rocky soils, those contain- 
ing alkali, and those with precipitation 
below 9 inches are conditions in this 
region that make reseeding risks un- 
duly high. The simplest method of de- 
termining favorable sites is by observ- 


ing vegetation on it or on areas com- 
parable to it. This method was used by 
pioneers in selecting lands for farming. 
Practically any area in our region that 
produces or is capable of producing vig- 
orous sagebrush is suitable for reseed- 
ing. Mountain brush and open forest 
lands (chokecherry, serviceberry, oak- 
brush, aspen, etc.) are also highly suit- 
able provided the brush can be removed 
at reasonable cost. As yet the possibility 
of seeding on shadscale or winterfat 
range has not been determined. It is 
known to be much less favorable than 
on sagebrush land and is not for the 
present recommended. 


Unusually rough, badly eroded and 
very steep areas are thought to be too 
risky to warrant reseeding for forage 
production alone. Some areas may be 
of such critical value for watershed as 
to warrant high costs and high risk. Re- 
seeding for forage, however, should at 
present be done only on lands that 
promise immediate success. 


Reducing Competition 
From Native Plants 


To obtain good stands of grass, com- 
petition of other plants for soil moisture 
must be reduced. This is particularly J 
true of sagebrush, other shrubby plants, 
and in a lesser degree of perennial 
weeds and cheatgrass. Mature peren- 
nial grasses used for reseeding will hold ¥ 
their ground against native species, but F 
they have to have help in getting start- 
ed and unti! their root systems are de- 
veloped. This generally takes two years. J 

The most effective machine for re- 
moving sagebrush and smaller native 
species is the one-way disk commonly 
known as the wheatland plow. Railing 
down sagebrush is cheaper but not so 
effective. Burned - over sagebrush 
makes good seedbeds that are highly 
satisfactory when seeding is done in the 
fall after the fire and before cheatgrass 
comes in. Fire is an effective but a 
dangerous tool. Advice and guidance 
should be sought before it is used. The 
law requires a permit to burn, and suit- 
able fire lines and adequate help to con- 
trol fires set for this purpose. 


How to Seed 


In our climate seed needs to be cov- 
ered with not more than 1)4 inches of 
soil. Best control of depth and distribu- 
tion can be obtained by using a single- 
disk drill. Fire leaves a firm seedbed 
and saves the native perennial grasses. 
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Crested wheatgrass in an experimental species test near Dubois, Idaho. 
The grass should be grazed when the leaves are 6 to 8 inches long, and be- 
Picture was taken August 22, 1941. 
area has since proved to have a grazing capacity of 8 sheep months per acre. 
Precipitation about 12 inches; elevation about 5,800 feet. 


fore any seed stalks appear. 


Drilling may be done among standing 
Russianthistle, or right over sagebrush 
stubs or plowed sagebrush unless they 
are unusually large. Plowed land be- 
comes firmer when allowed to settle 
for a few weeks before seeding. Broad- 
casting at the time of plowing has been 
done effectively in many cases. Except 
on very sandy soils, it is better to seed 
behind the plow and let sloughing of 
the loose soil cover the seeds. Plowing 
deeper than 2 inches gets much of the 
seed too deep and is one important 
cause of failure. 


It has been found that on deterior- 
ated aspen, maple and open oakbrush 
range the leaves will cover the seed 
satisfactorily if seeded just before, dur- 
ing, or immediately after leaf fall. This 
sort of range is the only kind in the in- 
termountain region that has so far been 
found suitable for seeding by airplane. 


When to Seed 


Late fall is the best time for seeding 
valley and foothill lands in the inter- 
mountain region. In the mountains al- 
so the fall is a good time, although sum- 
mer rains may make seeding safe in 
spring or early summer. Where sum- 
mer rains are common, seeding is likely 
best done just ahead of such period. 


Stated in general terms, the guiding rule 
is: seed just ahead of the period most 
dependable for enough moisture to 
establish the plants. This takes about 
two months of growing weather. 
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This 


Sheep grazing (right) 
on 7-year-old crested 
wheatgrass at U.S. Sheep 
Station, near Dubois, 
Idaho. This area was 
broken from sagebrush. 
It has a grazing capac- 
ity of 5 sheep months 
per acre. Rainfall 10 in- 
ches; elevation 5,500 
feet. The soil between 
plants has enough litter 
to héld erosion at a min- 
imum. 


What to Seed 


For the hot dry valleys and low foot- 
hills (except in the hot country of the 
Southwest), crested wheatgrass has 
given best results. In the higher foot- 
hills and mountains crested wheatgrass 
gradually gives way in importance to 
smooth brome, mountain brome, tall 
oatgrass, orchardgrass, and timothy in 
moister places. From just below the 
first aspen on the mountain slopes, the 
other grasses may well begin to replace 
crested wheatgrass and from the mid- 
aspen zone up it is well to use them en- 
tirely, leaving out crested wheatgrass. 

The rate of seeding recommended is 
around 8 pounds per acre of crested 
wheatgrass in the foothills and valleys 
and around 15 or 16 pounds of the mix- 
ture of species named for the aspen 
zone and above. A commonly used mix- 
ture is smooth brome 8 pounds; orch- 


An excellent field of crested wheatgrass on range land of H. Clay Cum- 
mings, near Fairfield, Utah. 
lambs from April 11 to June 28. 
harvested from 260 acres. 
between the plants would be helpful in reducing erosion. 


This field was grazed in 1945 by ewes and 
In August 15,000 pounds of seed was 
(Picture August 30, 1945) Somewhat more litter 


ardgrass 2 o1 3; tall oatgrass 2; timothy 
2; and mountain brome, if obtainable, 
2 to 4 pounds. Sometimes smooth 
brome is seeded by itself, 15 or 16 
pounds per acre. 


Ample seed helps to get full stands 
quickly and thus to keep down the in- 
vasion of weeds and rabbitbrush or 
sagebrush. The often repeated recom- 
mendation of 3 to 5 pounds of crested 
wheatgrass seed may be enough for 
cultivated lands, but for rough range 
lands 8 pounds is needed. When broad- 
casting is done, the rate of seeding 
should be increased by about 25 per 
cent. 


Procuring Seeds 


Usually seeds of crested wheatgrass 
(16 to 20 cents a pound) and smooth 
bromegrass (20 to 30 cents) can be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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War and More War 


By S. W. McClure 


FOR several months our State De- 

partment has been conducting a 
broad propaganda campaign at huge ex- 
pense to our taxpayers, by radio broad- 
casts, magazine articles and press re- 
leases, to promote our foreign trade 
policy. Under a release from the State 
Department dated November 22—it 
seems this is the 93rd release—two 
State Department employees delivered 
the usual hashed poppycock to the pub- 
lic about the effect of a protective tar- 
iff. 

This particular broadcast was de- 
livered at exactly 7:00 pm. Eastern 
Standard Time on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1946. The participants were Mr. 
Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, and Mr. 
Winthrop Brown, Commercial Policy 
Division, Department of State. These 
gentlemen were ably assisted by Sterl- 
ing Fisher, an employee of the National 
Broadcasting Corporation. Mr. Thorp 
opened the broadcast as follows: 


Thorp: “I think that essentially the 
most dramatic economic fact in the 
world today is that right now, in Lon- 
don, representatives of 18 nations, after 
a bitter war and a long period of eco- 
nomic strangling, are sitting down to 
plan for the future and to agree. 


Fisher: “Will this kind of agreement 
keep us out of war?” 


Brown: “Lack of it has contributed, 
in no small measure, to two very dis- 
astrous ones.” 


Fisher asked the 64-dollar question. 
Let us see just how these Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements have brought peace 
and contentment to the world. We 
passed the act in 1934 and at the pres- 
ent time have concluded 32 Reciprocal 
. Trade Agreements with 25 different na- 
tions, in each one of which we reduced 
our tariff on imports in many cases as 
much as 50 per cent or all the law al- 
lowed. In these agreements we have 
reduced the tariff or duties on 342 agri- 
cultural classifications. This has been 
done in spite of the promise of the State 
Department at the time the law was 
passed that “no general revision of the 
tariff law was contemplated,” and in 
spite of a statement made by Mr. Roose- 
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velt in his campaign: “I know of no ag- 
ricultural tariff rates that are too high.” 

But aside from broken promises, let 
us see how these 32 trade agreements 
have promoted the peace of the world. 
Most of these treaties were in effect 
many years before the start of World 
War II. Every country in Europe with 
the exception of Sweden and Switzer- 
land, with which we have a treaty, has 
engaged in the greatest war in their his- 
tory during the life of these treaties. 
I think we have a treaty with every im- 
portant country in South America. 
During the life of these treaties most 
of those countries have been torn by 
strife, dissension and Civil War; and 
the U. S. barely escaped a war with 
the Argentine. All this in spite of the 
fact that in addition to these treaties 
we have literally given those countries 
billions of dollars under the so-called 
“Good Neighbor Policy.” If this is the 
kind of peace Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments bring, let us have no more of 
them. 

The fact is that tariffs have never 
been a factor in any war in which we 
have engaged, and that statement hglds 
good for the rest of the world. Let us 
look at our wars. In 1812 we went to 
war with England because she claimed 
the right to seize and search our ships 
on the high seas. It was the war known 
as “Once an Englishman, Always an 
Englishman.” A little later we had 
war with Tripoli, because her pirates 
preyed upon our ships. Under Presi- 
dent Polk we had war with Mexico, be- 
cause, as Abraham Lincoln said, we de- 
sired to annex a lot of territory then 
under the dominion of Mexico. Then 
came the Civil War fought over the 


right of a state to secede from the - 


Union. Next our war with Spain 
fought to free Cuba and Porto Rico 
from Spanish dominion. Then our war 
with the Philippines over our right to 
rule that country. Next came World 
War No. 1. Its immediate cause was 
the assassination of an Austrian arch- 
duke by a Serbian college student. Ev- 
en then the world war would have been 
avoided had not a great Russian Army 
marched against Austria. Lastly came 
World War II. A war caused by three 
men each trying to conquer the world 


and establish a new form of govern- 
ment. 


Not in a single one of these wars were 
tariffs even a remote cause; nor was 
the tariff even given as a cause until 
the New Deal and its “one-world” pro- 
gram came on the scene. Even when 
the Reciprocal Trade Bill was before 
Congress not one of its advocates so 
much as suggested that tariffs were a 
cause of war. That idea was dug up to 
help the State Department pass its 


Bretton Woods Program, its Export- 9 


Import Bank proposal under which 


Tex 
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about 10 billions of American money is F 


to be dealt out to the world. 


But the remarkable thing about all § 
these wars in which we have engaged, is J 


that, with the single exception of the | 


Spanish-American war, they came at a J 


time when we had our lowest tariffs. 
World War II came after we had put 30 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements into ef- | 


fect. World War I came after the pass- 


age of the low Wilson-Underwood tar- § 
iff of 1913. The Spanish War was under 


the McKinley tariff which was rela- 


tively high. The Civil War came under J 


a low Democratic tariff and the same 
was true of the wars that preceded it. 


On the record it looks as though low f 


tariffs were the cause of war. Undoubt- 
edly an economist could prove this, 
especially if he were in a radio booth 


where no one could ask him any ques- J 
tions and the taxpayers had prepared J 


his script for him. 





CORRECTION 


We went “over the top” in the way 
of making mistakes in our December 
issue and landed with a tremendous 
thud. Undoubtedly most of you 
caught the error in our Cutting Chute 
on page 2. We made Walter A. 
Netsch vice president of Swift and 
Company instead of Armour and Com- 
pany. 

Since all of the parties concerned 
are of such high caliber, probably no 
serious harm was occasioned. How- 
ever, we extend our sincere apologies 
to Mr. Netsch, Armour and Company, 
and Swift and Company for our mis- 
take. 
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Texas Convention 


VEN though rain fell almost con- 

tinuously, delegates poured into the 
Texas Hotel at Fort Worth to attend 
the 31st annual convention of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 
Reports from all over West Texas indi- 
cated rain was falling, which heighten- 
ed the spirits of the delegates, because 
West Texas has had a dry year. 





Bryan Hunt of Sonora, new president 
of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation. 


Registration figures indicated that 
between 500 and 600 were in. attend- 
ance, with about half that many plan- 
ning on attending the national conven- 
tion in San Francisco in January. 

The convention, sessions were devot- 
ed entirely to the problems of the in- 
dustry, both state and national, and the 
range and livestock practices of the 
state, the latter covering reseeding and 
range management,~ classification. of 
breeding ewes for length of wool, and 
the eradication of mesquite brush and 
poisonous weeds. 

Wool, being of great importance to 
the Texas producer, came in for a ma- 
jor share of the discussion. J. B. Wil- 
son, Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association, leading the discussion, 
presented the 1946 wark of the National 
and his ideas for future legislative ac- 
tion. 

The Honorable O. C. Fisher, member 
of Congress from San Angelo, discussed 
the need for wool legislation and ex- 
pressed his belief in a protective tariff. 

Sam C. Lukens, Collins and Ackman 


§ Corporation of Bristol, Rhode Island, 


discussed Texas mohair and the need 
for production of finer hair. 
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L. M. Kyner, Rath Packing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, discussed the lamb sit- 
uation and pointed out why he felt the 
Texas producer should pay more atten- 
tion to lamb production. 

George Dressler, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Chicago, Illinois, gave an 
inspiring talk on the need for coopera- 
tion and pointed out that the only way 
to accomplish objectives was through 
united action and a strong trade associa- 
tion. He also discussed the merchandis- 
ing of lamb in the retail market. — 

Your Secretary, J. M. Jones, dis- 
cussed the new lamb booklet, “All 
About Lamb,” and the necessity for giv- 
ing it wide distribution. He reported 
that the booklet was made possible by 
the deduction of 50 cents per car at the 
central markets, particularly the Den- 
ver market, and urged continued work 
on this project at other markets. Presi- 
dent Stumberg and Secretary Askew 
were responsible for getting the collec- 
tion started at Fort Worth and San An- 
tonio, it was pointed out. 

Your Secretary also outlined the 
Hope-Flanragan Act, which is the Ag- 
ricultural Research and Marketing 
Services Act of 1946, and urged every 
member to take an active interest in 
seeing that research was secured for 
both wool and lambs. 

Dr. Vernon Young, head of Range 
Management Department, Texas 
A. & M., College Station, Texas, out- 
lined the new department’s activity and 
what they hoped to accomplish. 

R. E. Dickson of the Experimental 
Station, Spur, Texas, outlined the work 
of the Station in the elimination of 
mesquite. He told of the various ex- 
periments going on for the eradication 
of this brush. He talked straight from 
the shoulder when he discussed the 
problem, admitted it wasn’t solved but 
that a continuous effort was being made 
to reach that goal. 


It is readily seen that the business 
men of Fort Worth appreciate the 
sheep and goat industry. They did 
everything to give the out-of-town 
guests a good time. The hosts for enter- 
tainment were the Fort Worth Clear- 
ing House Banks, livestock commis- 
sion firms and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A very deserving tribute was paid S. 


L. Stumberg, President of the Texas 
Association, for his outstanding work 
during the year. From a national stand- 
point, Steve Stumberg has never hesi- 
tated to give both time and money on 
any and every problem he was called 
upon to perform. — 





Clayton Puckett of Ft. Stockton, first 
vice president of Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. 


Secretary Vestel Askew reported the 
activities of the state office and showed 
a successful financial year for the as- 
sociation. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1947: Bryan Hunt, Sonora, presi- 
dent; Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton, 
first vice president; Sayers Farmer, 
Junction, second vice president; and 
Vestel Askew, San Angelo, secretary. 

Both San Angelo and El Paso made 
bids for the convention site for 1947. 
El Paso won the contest. 

A summary of the resolutions passed 
at the convention follows: 


1. Endorsed the Washington program of 
the Soil Conservation districts and urged 
member cooperation with their districts. 
Commended the Soil Conservation Service 
and urged Congress to appropriate addition- 
al funds for operation. 

2. Endorsed the work of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission of Texas in the control of predatory 
animals and urged both federal and state 
governments to provide funds for an ex- 
tended program. 

8. Favored a salary scale for the agricu!- 
tural divisions of Texas A. & M. College, 
Texas Tech, and Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, comparable with other colleges. 

4, Requested legislature to maintain per- 
manent fund of A. & M. College and the 
University of Texas for the sole benefit of 
these institutions and favored permanent 
improvements for other state institutions 
of higher learning, through a definite tax 
levy. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Lamb Industry 
Committee Meets 


"THE Lamb Industry Committee held 
its first meeting after the death of 
the O.P.A. in Chicago on December 5, 
1946. Chairman Winder called the 
meeting and presided over it. Others 
in attendance included: Howard 
Vaughn of Dixon, California, and Rey- 
nold Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming, for 
the growers; Fred Wiley, New Har- 
mony, Indiana, Harry Farr, Greeley, 
Colorado, and J. C. Petersen of Spen- 
cer, Iowa, for the feeders; L. M. Ky- 
ner of Rath Packing Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, Art Dacey of Wilson & Comp- 
any, Garland Russell of Swift & Comp- 
any, and Walter Netsch and Garvey 
Hayden of Armour & Company, for the 
packers; George Dressler, Executive 
Secretary of the National Meat Dealers 
Association, and Seth Shaw of Safeway 
Stores, for the retailers. Aled P. Dav- 
ies of the American Meat Institute 
served as secretary of the meeting. 

With controls out of the way, the 
Committee could turn its attention to 
more constructive plans. Attention was 
focused largely on five topics: Recent 
consumer reaction to lamb prices; ad- 
visability of securing increased lamb 
consumption in previous low consum- 
ing areas; merchandising the heavy 
carcasses of lamb; government grading, 
which is now optional, and the con- 
tinuing liquidation of sheep numbers. 

A survey of consumer reaction to the 
price of meat showed that most of the 
opposition to the high prices following 
the removal of controls had been vocal. 
Lamb purchases, it was pointed out, had 
fallen off in some localities where pre- 
viously it had been the only meat avail- 
able. 

The problem of merchandising the 
heavy lamb received considerable at- 
tention. Howard Vaughn expressed 
the opinion that the trade could prob- 
ably supply an 85- to 90-pound lamb, but 
that it takes so much grain to finish out 
a lamb of that weight it would be un- 
economical. The advantage in produc- 
ing and feeding lambs, he said, comes 
through their ability to convert a large 
percentage of roughage into meat, and 
that growers and feeders are unable to 
market fat lightweight lambs econom- 
ically, 

While maintaining there was no ex- 
cuse for the extremely heavy carcass- 
es, Mr. Peterson said that generally a 
45- to 55-pound lamb should have a 
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place in the market, as most lambs 
normally purchased as feeders on 
weights ranging from 65 to 85 pounds 
would produce a large percentage of 
that weight lambs. 

The retailers present thought that one 
answer would be the preparation of a 
booklet by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board to be distributed to retail- 
ers, which would point out to them the 
various methods of marketing heavy 
lambs, particularly the heavy legs of 
lamb. George Dressler mentioned the 
various methods of cutting heavy legs 
to increase their distribution to the 
average housewife. Retailers, being in 
closest touch with the consumer, would 
be the ones which the industry would 
have to try to help. 


All phases of government grading 
versus individual packing house grad- 
ing were discussed. Continued liquida- 
tion of sheep numbers brought out two 
statements. Harry Farr said that be- 
cause of reductions in sheep and lamb 
numbers, the industry was better able 
to go into the uncertain marketing pe- 
riod ahead; that when production in 
this country reached 50 million lambs. 
there was the problem of marketing 
surplus lambs, and when the population 
reached 40 million, the trade seemed 
pretty well able to take care of them. 
Garland Russell summarized by saying 
that after all, it is a pretty big problem 
and there isn’t much that can be done 
but to let it run its course. 








Lamb Feeders Gathering 


IFTY prominent lamb feeders and 
guests gathered at the Shirley-Sa- 
voy Hotel in Denver on December 16 to 
attend the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion. This association represents vari- 
ous lamb feeder organizations in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska: Fort Collins, Weld 
County, Arkansas Valley, Morgan 
County, of Colorado; and the North 
Platte Valley and Central Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, of Nebras- 
ka. 


The writer was privileged to attend 
this meeting and was given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the present and future 
work of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. The principal subjects 
touched upon were the tariff, future 
wool legislation, agricultural research 
and the need for close cooperation be- 
tween the two organizations on lamb 
promotion work. 

Mr. Fred Beier, Jr., Department of 
Agriculture field man, reported it was 
certain there would be fewer lambs on 
feed January 1, 1947, than last year’s 
6,700,000 head. He reported that in the 
Colorado-Nebraska area there were 
fewer lambs on feed this year than for 
any year for which records have been 
kept. There will not be over 700,000 
head in this area compared to a high of 
2,000,000 head a few years ago, in Mr. 
Beier’s opinion, and next year’s crop 
of lambs will be smaller than this year’s 
because of continuing liquidation. 

J. C. Petersen, a visitor from Iowa, 


reported on the December 5 meeting 
of the Lamb Industry Committee and 
stated that the main points of discus- 
sion were present demand for lamb, low 
consumption, heavy lambs, government 
grading and the decrease in production. 
H. W. Farr, former president of the 
feeders’ association and a member of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, explained the activities of the 
Meat Board and told of the work at the 
present time on the heavy lamb prob- 
lem. He said that it was the recom- 
mendation of the Board that the steak 
end of the lamb leg be sold as lamb 
steak and reduce the amount of meat 
left on the leg for roasting purposes, 
thereby overcoming the objection by 
housewives to “too large a leg.” 


John Jirdon, also a former president 
of the association, told the delegates 
that Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska 
would be the new chairman of the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee and that 
he was sure Senator Butler would co- 
operate fully on the livestock problems. 

Drs. Floyd Cross and Wendall Krull 
of Colorado A. & M. College reported on 
the association’s tapeworm project. The 
project had been held down by man- 
power shortages, but, they stated, some 
progress is being made. Work is being 
done at the King Brothers’ Ranch at 
Laramie, Wyoming. It has been found 
that segments of tapeworms that are 
passed contain the egg and it is thought 
that mites inhabiting the sagebrush 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Peter Obiague, 
Organization Man 


HEN a wool grower goes right out 
and signs every wool producer in 
one of the West’s big range counties to 
participate in the wool deduction mem- 
bership program he sets up some kind 
of a record. But, when Peter Obiague 
did that out in Harney County in Ore- 
gon in 1946 no one who knows Pete was 
surprised—they all know that for many 
years he has been one of the most active 
supporters of the Oregon and National 
Wool Growers associations. 
Unlike Ragtime Cowboy Joe—Pete 
didn’t get his name from singing to the 
cows and sheep only. Musically edu- 
cated in France, Pete is equally at home 
with Il Trovatore or Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart, no convention of livestock 
people in Oregon being complete or suc- 
cessful without plenty of entertainment 
by Oregon’s singing sheepman. 
Obiague came to the United States in 
1906, spending the next few years in 
San Francisco. His introduction to the 
sheep business was in Lake County, 
Oregon, in 1910 where he started as a 
herder. In 1912 he went into business 
for himself, a few years later purchas- 
ing property in Warm Springs Valley 
of Harney County which he still oper- 
ates as his headquarters for 3500 head of 
range ewes. For several years this out- 
spoken supporter of organized action by 
wool growers has been an energetic 
member of the executive committee of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association. 
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Colorado Growers’ 
Meeting Schedule 


GECRETARY Case of the Colorado 

Wool Growers Association has out- 
lined his organization program for the 
early part of 1947. Eighteen meetings 
during February and March are set at 
which the important local and national 
problems of the industry will be treat- 
ed. Tentative dates and places for the 
meetings of the various local groups 
are: 


Feb. 5 (Wed) Big Sandy at Limon 

7 (Fri) Montezuma at Cortez or 

Dolores 

8 (Sat) San Juan at Durango 
(Mon) Rio Grande at Del Nor- 
te or Monte Vista 
(Tue) Conejos at LaJara 
(Wed) Saguache at Saguache 
(Sat) North Park at Walden 


Mar...3 (Mon) Gunnison Valley at 
Gunnison 
5 (Wed) San Miguel at Nor- 
wood 
6 (Thu) Western Slope at Mont- 
rose 
7 (Fri) Consolidated at Hotch- 
kiss 


8 (Sat) Mesa County at Grand 
Junction or Fruita 

(Mon) Plateau Valley at Coll- 
bran 

(Tue) Holy Cross at Glenwood 
Springs 

(Tue) Colorado 

Glenwood Springs 
(Wed) Rio Blanco at Meeker 
(Thu) Middle Park at Krem- 
mling 

(Fri) Park County at Hartsel 


10 


11 


11 


River at 


12 
13 
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China's Sheep 


R. R. H. Burns has resumed his du- 

ties at the University of Wyoming 
as head of the wool technology depart- 
ment following a six-month leave of 
absence on a special government mis- 
sion in China. 

Dr. Burns covered more than 30,000 
miles on his entire trip and traveled 
approximately 10,000 miles by air, 
train, truck, and horseback while in 
China. The horseback part of his trip, 
which took him well into the interior, 
took in 80 miles, and another 2,000 
miles were made by truck. 

“Wool production in 


the areas 





through which we traveled is very 
primitive,” he reports. “The natives do 


no supplementary feeding of their 
sheep, and there are terrific losses from 
what are called the twin horsemen— 
disease and starvation.” 


The mission to which Dr. Burns was 
a part has made a number of recom- 
mendations for reorganization of edu- 
cational and extension work in interior 
China. He indicated, however, that 
adoption of the recommended programs 
will probably have to wait on more set- 
tled political conditions. 


China’s wool production before the 
war totaled 50 million pounds. The pres- 
ent stockpile amounts to about 23 mil- 
lion pounds, including camel’s hair and 
cashmere and excluding the 1946 clip 
and wool in the hands of small dealers. 





Texas Auxiliary Plans 


HE establishment of a Katherine 
Evans scholarship fund will be the 
chief project for the coming year of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion Auxiliary. Mrs. A. L. Baugh of 
Marfa, elected auxiliary president at 
the convention held in Fort Worth, De- 
cember 10-12, has announced that the 
establishment of the scholarship fund 
and an intensified membership drive 
will be the chief interests of the organ- 
ization for the coming year. 

The fund is named for Mrs. Worth 
Evans of Fort Davis, outgoing presi- 
dent, and stipulates that a fund of $300 
be given to a graduate of the University 
of Texas for special study on some phase 
of wool and mohair. 

The chief project for the year just 
closing is that of establishing weaving 
stations in various towns of the state, 
to weave wool and mohair articles. A 
station is being established at Kerrville 
and will be underway by early spring. 

The project begun under the adminis- 
tration of Mrs. J. T. Johnston of Water 
Valley is that of making wool comforts 
by home demonstration clubs of: the 
state. It was reported at the Fort Worth 
meeting that 65 comforts had been made 
by various County Home Demonstra- 
tion Councils and the following cash 
awards were announced: First of $15 to 
the Greenville Council with 13 comforts 
having been made; second prize of $10 
to Burnett County Council with 10 
comforts; and third of $5 to DeWitt 
County with seven comforts. 

All three projects: wool comforts, 
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weaving and the scholarship fund will 
be continued throughout the coming 
year. 

Other officers elected to serve with 


Mrs. Baugh include: Mrs. John Will 
Vance of Coleman as first vice presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., of Kerr- 
ville as second vice-president. 








Postwar Clothing Markets 


American Wool Council in Analysis 
Predicts Minimum of 50 Per Cent 
Increase Over Prewar Volume 


CLOTHING sales in the postwar fu- 

ture will be at least 50 per cent 
greater than during the prewar past, 
with accompanying advantages for tex- 
tile and garment manufacturers and re- 
tail merchants, it is predicted in an an- 
alysis of past and present clothing re- 
quirements, entitled: “Sales Outlook 
for Clothing in the New America,” pub- 
lished November 18, 1946 by the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. The report, profusely 
illustrated with graphs and charts, was 
prepared by F. Eugene Ackerman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Council. 

Present clothing sales are running at 
the rate of 16 billions annually, as com- 
pared to 5.6 billions in 1935-36, the re- 
port says. Both totals represent ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the national 
income for those years, and they repre- 
sent also the average annual percentage 
of family expenditures for clothing. 
This percentage, it is stated, remains 
constant in good times and bad, with 
the dollar value fluctuating annually, 
according to the size of our total na- 
tional income. 

The high levels of clothing sales, the 
report says, do not constitute a “buying 
spree” as government agencies have 
claimed. It is the normal result of our 
present economic levels, with every evi- 
dence of being continued. 


Income Levels Rise for Millions 


The highest levels of employment and 
wages in our history are responsible for 
the emergence of a new, selective buy- 
ing public which previously was only 
able to satisfy its basic needs, the an- 
alysis declares. As illustrations, the re- 
port cites that whereas in 1935 and 1936 
there were only 1,000,000 families with 
incomes of $5,000 or over amounting to 
$11,600,000,000, in 1945, 3.68 million 
families received incomes in these 
brackets amounting to a total of $28,- 
777,600,000. 
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The number of families having in- 
comes from $2,000 up have increased 
from slightly more than 7,000,000 in 
1935 and 1936 to 24,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time. Total spendable incomes dur- 
ing the 1935-36 period amounted to less 
than $29,000,000,000 whereas today 
their total spendable income is in excess 
of $96,000,000,000. In the low income 
groups with annual incomes of less than 
$2,000, there are today some 21,000,000 
families receiving total incomes of $24,- 
300,000,000. In 1935 and 1936 this low 
income group, numbering more than 
32,000,000 families, represented $30,- 
000,000,000 of the total national income 
of $56,000,000,000. Continuing further, 
the report emphasizes that today the 
income groups from $2,000 up are in 
receipt of a total spendable income 
which is $40,000,000,000 larger than is 
the entire total national income during 
the 1935-36 period. 


Higher Prices One Factor 


The study concedes the influence of 
higher prices on present total clothing 
expenditures, but it points out that 
yardage in all textiles and units in all 
types of clothing are far greater than in 
any other period in our history. Ex- 
penditures for clothing at the present 
time are on an average of $274 per fam- 
ily in comparison with an average of 
$173 per family during the period from 
1935-39. 


Population Growing Steadily 


The population of the country today 
is given as 141,000,000, of which 25 per 
cent are under fifteen years of age, 35 
per cent are between the ages of 15 and 


44 years, 27.5 per cent are between the ‘ 


ages of 35 and 64, and 12.5 per cent are 
65 years and over. The study estimates 
the population for 1950 at 145,460,000, 
and for 1960 at 153,375,000. 


The report draws the following con- 
clusions: 


(A). The percentage of total national 


income spent annually for clothing is 
rigid as a whole, fluctuating only slight- 
ly over prolonged periods. 

(B). The slightest variation in the 
overall percentage of total income spent 
for clothing—even a fraction of 1 per 
cent—means a colossal change in dollar 
sales. 


Many Factors Contribute to Increase 


“When we consider these facts in re- 
lation to recent changes in both income 
and population status, we get the fol- 
lowing clear view of the future in re- 
gard to clothing sales,” it is stated: 

“The increase in total income has re- 
sulted in a large decline in very small- 
income groups, and a corresponding 
rise in medium and comparatively 
large-income groups. Thus, people who 
had previously bought cheap clothing, 
and only as much as was absolutely 
necessary, due to scarcity of money, 
now are in a position to buy more and 
better clothing. 

“The migration of the population has 
been to the West and Southeast, the sec- 
tions wherein the proportion of income 
devoted to clothing expenditures is 
higher than the national average. Fur- 
ther, most of these people have settled 
about the new industrial centers, the 
urban communities. 
increase because of the higher percent- 


age spent for clothing in cities than in J 


towns and villages. 


“In considering the volume of fibers f 


used in producing apparel textiles,” the 
report says, “one fact of fundamental 
importance emerges. This is that while 
the United States produces a surplus of 
cotton above its needs, and rayon pro- 
duction is anticipating increased con- 
sumer requirements, this country must 


now import between 80 and 90 per cent ff 


of all apparel wool used. In other words, 
this nation has become dependent upon 
foreign sources twenty-five thousand 
miles away, the round trip, for the fiber 
most necessary to our peacetime health 
and comfort, and the most essential to 
our military forces in time of war.” 








New fashions in more luxurious wool 
textiles, and in women’s wool apparel, 
continued record operations of the 
American wool textile industry, and 
an increasing shortage of fine wools in 
a world of lesser quality wool surpluses 
is predicted by the American Wool 
Council in a forecast issued on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 
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This brief, prepared in the office of the National Wool 
Growers Association, was submitted to the Committee on 
Reciprocity Information on December 21, 1946. In it the 
Association asks for an increase in the tariffs on both wool 
and lambs to the legal maximum limit (50 per cent). Fail- 
ing an increase in duties, an alternative proposed is the re- 
tention of the present tariff and the establishment of a 


































































































a flexible quota system based on the demand for raw wool 
% in this country. While the grounds on which these requests 
' j are based are well known to sheepmen, the form in which 
si they are covered in this brief makes it a very good text to 
” study and have at hand for reference. 

~ HE National Wool Growers Association is a voluntary 
ly and unincorporated organization of wool growers found- 
‘we ed in 1865 for the purposes, first to secure for the business 
2g, of wool growing equal encouragement and protection with 
sly the other great industrial interests of our country; second, to 
ey, protect the interests of sheepmen in the framing of a protec- 
ail tive tariff on wool and lambs. 

This association, at the present time, is comprised of the 
ras § following affiliated state associations: Arizona Wool Grow- 
ec- § ers Association, California Wool Growers Association, Colo- 
me & rado Wool Growers Association, Idaho Wool Growers As- 

is | sociation, Montana Wool Growers Association, Nevada Wool 
ur- | Growers Association, New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
led § tion, Oregon Wool Growers Association, Texas Sheep and 
the | Goat Raisers’ Association, Utah Wool Growers Association, 
an § Washington Wool Growers Association, Western South Da- 
snt- | Kota Sheep Growers Association and the Wyoming Wool 
, in) Growers Association. The memberships of these thirteen 
state associations are composed of wool and lamb producers. 
_ Seventy-two per cent (26,965,000)* of the stock sheep in 
the the United States are owned by 112,000’ operators in these 
ntal § thirteen states. ; 
nile In the other thirty-five states, 472,000 farmers are own- 
is of @ ets of twenty-eight per cent (10,552,000) * of the stock sheep 
pro- in the United States. These owners are but slightly organ- 
con-§ ized; some of them are members of our association. We at- 
nust @ tempt to speak for the whole domestic sheep industry. So 
coal far as we know, there is no other organization that assumes 
ords, this task in whole, or in part, and we believe we express the 
xpon views of more than a large majority of the 584,000 wool grow- 
sand § &ts of this country. ; 
fiber We estimate that 100,000 men, besides owners, are em- 
calth ployed in the keeping of sheep in the thirteen principal sheep 
‘al to § Taising states. This does not in any way cover employment 
‘9 in connection with transportation, marketing, processing or 
distribution. 
wool § Economic Importance of Sheep Industry 
parel, Approximately ninety-six per cent of the western range- 
| the lands occupied by this industry is adapted only to the raising 
 and§f of livestock. Also, a large percentage of the remaining land 
ols in B ‘Source: “Livestock on Farms, January 1, 1946,” Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
luses "Source: “U.S. badd py ered ious,” Basen of Census, U. S. Department of 
Ww | : ; Commerce. 7 : x 
00 Source: “U.S. Census of Agriculture 1940,” Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Janu-§ : : eee ” icultural Econ- 
Source: “Livestock on Farms, January 1, 1946,’”’ Bureau of Agricultura 





omics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Wool Growers’ Tariff Position 


is used in raising feed for livestock. Except for the livestock 
industry, this land would be non-producing and non-taxable, 
and the whole region would be of little value except for the 
mineral deposits—and oil—but these resources are expend- 
able and are being expended at a rapid rate; they are not 
replaceable. Livestock utilizes the annual resources of this 
country and over the years to come will be the principal 
source of wealth. 

A large percentage of this land is privately owned, upon 
which local, state and Federal taxes are paid. The balance is 
under the supervision of the Federal Government. On a 
portion of this public domain, sheep are grazed for a part of 
each year. The number of sheep using the national forests 
of the western states in 1944 amounted to 4,263,075 head® or 
less than sixteen per cent of the sheep in the thirteen western 
states. The number of sheep permitted in grazing districts 
of the western states for portions of the year 1944 was 
8,482,376° or less than thirty-two per cent. Fees are paid for 
all livestock grazed upon these public lands. 


TABLE 1 
CASH INCOME OF VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE IN TWELVE WESTERN 
STATES AND TEXAS FOR THE YEAR, 1945 


Product Cash Income Percentage Rank of 
of total Importance 
Cattle and Calves .........00..... $914,265,000 22 1 
Vegetable Crops .................--. 695,521,000 17 2 
Fruit and Nut Crops ............ 604,014,000 15 3 
i A 596,819,000 15 4 
Dairy Products .................... 529,861,000 13 5 
Sheep, Lambs & Wool ........ 270,432,000 fi 6 
Ee TE aT ES 198,483,000 5 ij 
OO ee See eee 105,022,000 2 8 
Gt ee ee ees 98,857,000 2 9 
Sugar Beets ....... ee ee 79,149,000 2 10 
f Total Livestock and Wool .................. $1,383,180,000 
1 ap eres 529,861,000 
Other Agricultural Products ............ 2,179,382,000 
TOTAL CASH INCOME ............ $4,092,423,000 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The economic importance of the sheep industry to the 
twelve western states and Texas is shown in Table 1 above. 
This table shows the cash income received from the most 
important agricultural products produced in these states for 
the year 1945. It will be noted that the sheep industry pro- 
duced $270,432,000° compared with a cash income in 1943 of 
$289,589,000°. The relative high cash income for 1945 of 
$270,432,000 is due, in large measure, to the sale of breeding 
stock as will be shown in a following table. While increasing 
the cash income for 1945, the sale of this breeding stock will 
actually mean a reduction in future income, which will af- 
fect not only the individual producer but the community in 
which he lives, and the local, state and Federal Government 
in the loss of taxes which resuli. 


Tariff Policies Regarding Wool, Sheep and Lambs 


After due consideration of the basic agricultural prob- 
lems in the United States, and realizing the prime importance 
of livestock in our national: economy, the National Wool 
Growers Association adopted at its 8lst annual convention 


5Source: Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
®Source: Grazing Service, U. S. Department of Interior. 
*Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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the following: resolution which was incorporated in the 1946 
Platform and Program: 

“This Association reaffirms its belief in the soundness 
of the protective tariff system as has heretofore been the 
established principle of the nation. 

“Our costs of production are now many times higher 
than in any other country, and unless restrictions on imports 
are maintained, the greatest postwar problem which we now 
face is what to do for the United States. We therefore call 
upon the Congress to maintain our protective tariff laws, and 
to take other action to prevent the outside world from dump- 
ing its unneeded surpluses in this country. 

“In 1934, under the pressure of emergency, the Congress 
relinquished its treaty-and-tariff making duties by grant- 
ing authority to the Executive to enter into so-called recip- 
rocal trade agreements with foreign nations without the con- 
stitutional proviso for Senate approval. 

“We were opposed to this grant when it first was made, 
and its operation has only served to increase our misgivings. 
We believe the law is clearly unconstitutional. Its operation 
has served only to discourage those engaged in agriculture, 
who, seemingly, have been sing!ed out to bear the brunt of 
most tariff reductions so far made. 

“We are opposed to a further extension of this authority 
and are certain that treaties should only be effective after 
approval by a two-thirds majority of the Senate as provided 
in our constitution.” 

; Although it is a fact that the Congress has again en- 
dorsed the present system of tariff making, we feel it in- 
cumbent upon us to state, in the interest of the general pub- 
lic, of agriculture, and of the sheep and wool industry, that 
the making of tariffs piecemeal, as has been done, and by 
executive action, does not accord with essential features of 
democratic government and legislation. 

The sheep industry has been affected by this piecemeal 
and executive tariff making: 

1. 1936, an agreement with France reduced duties on yarn, 
pile and knit fabrics . . . decreasing potential demand for 
domestic wool. It must be remembered that the domestic 
manufacturer is the only market for domestic wool; to 
reduce duties on their products affects adversely the do- 
mestic wool grower. 

2. 1939, importation of rags from Great Britain was equiva- 
lent to 20,000,000 pounds of wool when the wool rag duty 
was decreased 50 per cent—from 18 cents to 9 cents per 
pound. 

3. 1941, an agreement with Argentina reduced the rate of 
dutiable wools not finer than 40s from 24 cents to 13 
cents; not finer than 44s, from 29 cents to 17 cents. 


4, 1942, an agreement with Mexico reduced the duties on 
sheep and lambs from $3.00 per head to $1.50 per head. 
The State Department has said, “It is the general policy 

of the United States in negotiating trade agreements with 
foreign countries to consider concessions only on products 
of which the other country is th: chief or an important source 
of our imports.” 

In connection with the agreement with Mexico in 1942, 
reducing duties on sheep and lambs, there never has been 
a year since 1930 that importations have been important or 
exceeded 8,000 head of sheep and lambs. Although oppor- 
tunity has not presented itself during the war period for im- 
portation, it is interesting to note that for 1944, the last year 
in which statistics are available to us, the importation from 
Mexico at the reduced duty of $1.50 was 2,064 head of sheep 
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and lambs; but Canada, taking advantage of this reduction 
as a “favored nation,” shipped to the United States 135,380 
head of sheep and lambs, breaking the market at least twen- 
ty-five cents per hundredweight every day they reached the 
market, and thereby causing a loss to the American producer. 
Certainly the State Department in this instance cannot be 
said to be carrying out the aforementioned policy. This is 
the type of reaction the industry feared from piecemeal ex- 
ecutive tariff making. 

In 1934, concern of the wool growers and their repre- 
sentatives was so great that Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming 
secured from the then President of the United States, under 
date of June 5, 1934, the following letter: 

“My dear Senator O’Mahoney: My concern that agri- 
cultural prices should be protected and where possible sub- 
stantially raised, ought to be well known by this time. That 
is why I was surprised that a question should be raised about 
wool. The new tariff bill has been thought of as one of the 
emergency measures which would help in the general effort 
to rehabilitate agriculture and industry together. The wool 
industry is one of those which needs price protection, and 
the suggestion that the new tariff bill might be used to lower 
those prices is one which would not have occurred to me. 
That is the thought I expressed to you, Senator Costigan and 
others on May 9. I have read the statement which you 
issued and, as I might expect, it correctly reports the facts. 

“T hope you will have no further concern for fear that 
something damaging to the industry may result from the 
legislation. “Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt” 


On May 25, 1945, President Truman, in his letter to 
Congressman Sam Rayburn of Texas, reassured American 
industry concerning trade agreements. A portion of this 
letter follows: “I have had drawn to my attention state- 
ments to the effect that this increased authority might be 
used in such a way as to endanger or ‘trade out’ segments of 
American industry, American agriculture, or American la- 
bor. No such action was taken under President Roosevelt 
and Cordell Hull, and no such ection will take place under 
my Presidency.” 

The statement of the late President Roosevelt, namely: 
“The wool industry is one of those which needs price pro- 
tection, and the suggestion that the new tariff bill might be 
used to lower those prices is one which would not have oc- 
curred to me,” and the concurrence in that statement by 
President Truman, is an admission that a tariff on wool is 
necessary. 

It is admitted by both the Army’ and Navy’ that no sub- 
stitute was found for wool during the war and that wool is a 
critical material. 


The governments of the United States and Great Britain 
felt wool was a strategic material by stockpiling millions of 
pounds in the United States in the early part of the war. 


“Reference: (1) “Military Influences upon Civilian Use of Wool,’’ Lt. Col. S. J 
Kennedy. Chief, Textile Section, Research and Development Branch of the 
Office of Quartermaster General, November 28, 1945, before National Associa 
tion of Wool Manufacturers and Special Senate Committee to Investigate Pro- 
duction, Transportation and Marketing of Wool, November 19, 1945. 

(2) “The Hygiene of Clothing,”” Lt. Comdr. George W. Mast, and Lt. (js 

Howard W. Ennes, Jr., U.S.N.R., of the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine ant 
Surgery, 1943. 

(3) General E. L. Corbin, Chief Supply Division Office of Quartermaster 
General, U.S. Army, before National Wool Growers Association, January 2! 
1912 

(4) Rear Admiral W. J. Carter, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Navy Department, before Special Senate Committee to Investigate Production 
Transportation and Marketing of Wool, November 27, 1945. 

Reference: John T. Goodloe, General Counsel, Reconstruction Finance Corpor 
tion, before Special Senate Committee to Investigate the Production, Transpor 
tation, and Marketing of Wool, November 20, 1945. 
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The consumption of wool during peace times shows con- 
clusively that wool in the United States is essential in peace 
as in war. 







The Sheep Industry Must Have an 
Increase In the Present Tariff 






So far, we have presented reasons for adequate tariff 
protection of the industry; the remainder of this brief sets 
up facts proving the necessity for an increase in the present 
tariff if the domestic sheep industry is to be maintained. 
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Effect of Present Tariff on Wool Imports 
i- . 
a Public Law No. 316, an Act to amend the Tariff Act 
t of 1930, Part II1I—Promotion of Foreign Trade—Section 
xt 350 (a), in part states: “The President, whenever he finds 
* as a fact that any existing duties .. . are unduly burdening 
-" and restricting foreign trade ... is authorized... (1) to enter 
“ in foreign trade agreements. . ., (2) to proclaim such modi- 
wll fication of existing duties . . . as are required to carry out 
ote any foreign trade agreement. .. . No proclamation shall be 
om made increasing or decreasing by more than fifty per centum 
“a any rate of duty .. . existing on January 1, 1945...” 
ou Certainly it cannot be said that the present duty of thirty- 
" four cents per pound, clean content, is restricting foreign 
ai trade on wool, but on the contrary results in the “dumping” 
he § of foreign wool into the United States as evidenced by official 
| government figures on apparel wool imports shown in Table 
1” II, following. 
TABLE II 
‘© APPAREL WOOL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FOR 
re CONSUMPTION, LESS RE-EXPORTS 
is 
Year 1,000 Pounds 
ate- i co ke eS 110,712 
_ be OO enacted dl Ai asia 150,160 
ail REIRSON Re tie sac 30,812 
1 2, URE as kein PA” Rye coineelile wat RRA eeecen Se 98,194 
- SIRS SE EME 222,983 
velt are ety eer ae 613,566 
. SE SE eer nn Me meio Sbty een e a tn 782,647* 
ider PRO RemmICE SEE: 642,887* 
2. SRRRDEROOD ES Rie MP ee AA eck Or eR yee REE DE 582,168* 
ely: QRS seri v 704,034* 
si ETE IN ANS Ra 739,956** 
it be *Does not include any foreign stockpile wools stored in the United States. 
**Imports for first eight months of 1946 only, reported by Department of Com- 
> oc- merce. 
’ bv Source: ‘‘Livestock, Meats and Wool Market Studies and Related Data,”” Production 
1 if and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
ol Is 
In addition to the above duty-paid imports, the Depart- 
sub-§ ment of Agriculture reports that, “222,222,000 pounds in 
lis af 1942; 275,476,000 pounds in 1943; 2,726,000 pounds in 1944; 
and 5,373,000 pounds in 1945 were imported free of duty as 
ritain 40 act of international courtesy. Wool so imported consisted 
ns off almost entirely of wool stored in this country for the British 
war.™ Government. This wool was not available to United States 
_B mills.” 
1. Sod ‘ ° 
ad eo The United Kingdom stored in transit in the United 
ate Prof States 577,949,960 pounds of wool at an expense to the 
t. avi. United States Government of $7,679,496.54”. 
wei The United States Government purchased 344,933,055 
rm, 21.4 Pounds of foreign wool during the war period, imported duty- 
ccountsf "ee under Executive Order 9177". This wool was sold in the 
conic. "Statement, John T. Goodloe, General Counsel, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
Corpor? tion, before Special Senate Committee to Investigate the Production, Trans- 











*ranspor portation and Marketing of Wool, November 30, 1945 
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domestic market, thereby displacing domestic wool, the re- 
sults of which will be shown in a later table: 

Referring back to Table II, it should be pointed out that 
the wool import figure of 739,956,000 pounds for 1946 is only 
for the first eight months as reported by the Department of 
Commerce. Since hostilities were over in August, 1945, it 
certainly could not be claimed that 1946 imports were for 
strategic war purposes, but on the contrary, for civilian con- 
sumption. 

A “dumping” of foreign wools into the United States 
brought about by lower costs of production in foreign coun- 
tries and subsidies being paid the producers in foreign coun- 
tries hindered the sale of domestic wool, as shown later. 


Consumption of Domestic and Foreign Apparel Wool 


During the war years, particularly after the entrance of 
the United States in the war, apparel wool consumption in- 
creased by one big leap and has continued high since 1941. 

The following table gives the picture of consumption 
prior to, during, and following the war. 


TABLE III 


U. S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF APPAREL WOOL, DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


(Greasy Shorn Basis) 


U.S. Mill U.S. Mill U.S. Total Mill Per Cent 

Consumption Consumption Consumption Domestic 
Year Domestic Foreign Apparel Consumption 
Apparel Wool Apparel Wool Wool is of total 

1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds Per Cent 
ee ot ee 557,110 109,290 666,400 83.6 
i) rE eetes 421,297 158,203 579,500 72.7 
| ne 475,358 38,542 513,900 92.5 
|: ene 593,032 80,868 673,900 88.0 
BED Sstrendiors 526,824 156,476 683,300 77.1 
1941 ................ BOajee 488,277 1,021,500 52.2 
os ...- 576,147 546,947 1,123,094 51.3 
| ieee 464,730 644,410 1,109,140 41.9 
1 | ree . 344,614 706,037 1,050,651 32.8 
BOGS a occisni cesses 776,552 1,053,666 26.3 
Ist 8 Mo., 1946 142,764 594,425 737,189 19.4 


Source: “Livestock, Meats and Wool, Market Statistics and Related Data, 1945,” 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
“Facts for Industry,’’ November 4, 1946, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 

It should be noted that normal consumption prior to the 
war years was around 600,000,000 pounds of wool per year. 
During these years, domestic wool moved at a price com- 
petitive with foreign wool, regardless of whether this price 
was remunerative to the domestic grower or not. However, 
the domestic wool was consumed. 

During the years just prior to the war, domestic wool 
represented from 72.7 per cent of domestic apparel wool con- 
sumption to a high of 92.5 per cent. During the war years, 
the percentage of domestic wool decreased, which was to be 
expected with greatly increased consumption. But the per- 
centage decrease in domestic wool consumption was much 
more than it should have been. In 1945 the percentage of 
domestic wool consumed was only 26.3 per cent and for the 
first eight months of 1946, only 19.4 per cent of the total, ac- 


cording to the U. S. Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 


Domestic Stockpile of Wool Created 


The stockpile of domestic wool has been built up due 
to the fact that foreign wools were imported into this country, 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Wool Growers’ Tariff Position 


(Continued from page 27) 

duty-paid, at prices below the cost of production of domestic 
wool and below the support price offered growers by the 
government. 

The following table is a statement showing the size of 
the government stockpile of domestic wool on November 9, 
1946. The figure 517,600,000 pounds represents approx- 
imately one and one-half times the 1946 estimated production 
of wool in the United States. 


TABLE IV 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION PURCHASE OF 
DOMESTIC WOOL, SALES AND ESTIMATED STOCKS 
ON HAND, NOVEMBER 9, 1946 


Million pounds, Actual Weight 





Balance 

Unsold, 

Purchases Sales Nov. 9 

1946 (Through Nov. 9) .............. 264.4 70.8 193.6 
|, RES SSEA Sescee ec 368.1 182.6 185.5 
ET been caer ee 342.6 246.0 96.6 
I iad Seca cit reve stints kctres sesame 271.1 229.2 41.9 
TOTAL C.C.C. Stockpile Unsold, November 9, 1946................ 517.6 


Source: Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Domestic Sheep Industry Liquidates 

There are many causes for the liquidation of the do- 
mestic sheep industry since 1942. One of the important fac- 
tors among these causes for liquidation is the uncertainty of 
the future, especially in connection with tariff protection. 

Under Secretary of State, William L. Clayton, is re- 
ported to have said that soon the emphasis of United States 
foreign trade will probably shift from exports to imports; 
that since the end of the war, the United States has backed 
its foreign economic program with outright grants of about 
$3,000,000,000 for emergency relief and rehabilitation abroad 
and with approximately $17,000,000,000 made available in 
credits. Undoubtedly, if these debts are ever paid, they will 
have to be paid through imports of products produced in 
foreign countries. 

In connection with Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and Great Britain, the imports will consist of 
wool and wool products. 

Other causes of liquidation are referred to later. 

The following table shows plainly what is happening to 
the numbers of stock.sheep, lamb production and wool pro- 
duction in the United States. 


TABLE V 
STOCK SHEEP ON FARMS, SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP AND 
LAMBS UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION, AND PRODUCTION 
OF DOMESTIC WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES 


on cs - TF a#7'“3£iv 2 . 

3 5448 B32 oBecd $Beae a aS e3 

siiap® sabige wasges Eeyacd 23536 

~ S*P285 SEEGERS ooET Rs Cegeee 25 s08 

ws EES “OS oO 2H Zotsalt SA2swag Balen 

gomas. Syhaee, “sses, 8 soem ELF ey 

- Se "Fs Fee Fe OCS 
a 45,422 15,912 1,358 8 423,654 
ae 45,119 16,884 1,176 7 425,680 
pees 45,710 16,137 1,104 6 428,216 
1940... 46,558 16,253 1,098 6 436,564 
I cinaiide 47,804 16,980 1,145 6 456,368 
— Pemananer 49,807 18,811 2813 13 459,073 
I ecipsecicta 48,796 18,466 4897 21 449,578 
paras 45,232 18,263 3613 17 418,094 
Se aeNS: 40,922 16,776 4444 21 387,017 

ee 37,517 14,171** 2,852** 17 358,000* 


*Annual estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
“First 10 months of 1946. 
Source: ‘Livestock, Meats and Wool, Market Statistics and Related Data, 1945,” 
Production and Marketing Administration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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It is noted from the official figures in Table V that the 
numbers of stock sheep have declined twenty-five per cent 
from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1946. The production 
of wool has declined twenty-two per cent. This shows that 
wool is not declining percentage-wise as much as stock sheep 
numbers. This is, of course, due to the fact that wool from 
slaughtered animals is included in the total estimate of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Proof of rapid liquidation of breeding herds is shown 
by the maintenance of lamb slaughter throughout this period 
of liquidation. This means that live lambs generally held 
for replacements are going to slaughter. ° 

The number of sheep slaughtered and percentage that 
sheep represent of total federally inspected slaughter are 
conclusive proof of liquidation. Sheep slaughter under Fed- 
eral inspection for the first ten months of 1946 is almost 
three times normal slaughter and in 1945, three and one- 
half times greater than normal. 


Price Increases Since 1941 


Wool was the first commodity to receive price control 
action. The price of wool was frozen on December 9, 1941. 

As far as price control is concerned, controls could have 
been removed long before they were and there would have 
been no price increase because of the flooding of the wool 
market by lower cost imported wools. 

The following table starting with the control period, 
1941, clearly shows that domestic wool has had the least price 
increase of any important agricultural commodity. 


TABLE VI 
AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN THE UNITED 


STATES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1941, COMPARED TO SEPTEMBER 
15, 1946—24 PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





Percentage | 

Rise, 

Sept., 1941, 
Product September 15, September 15, to 

(In order of Price Increase) 1941 1946 Sept., 1946 

L. Rye; Per BUSH ....escccececevereses $  .573 $ 1.91 233.3% 
2. Apples, per bushel .................... 85 2.37 178.8 
3. Cork, per PUSREL ......-.,--....:---..<. .708 1.73 144.4 
a gt) ace 891 1.88 111.0 
5. Flaxseed, per bushel ................ 1.85 3.77 103.8 
6. Beans, dry, edible, ewt. ............ 4.18 8.49 103.1 
7. Cotton, per pound ...............-.... 1753 3530 =: 101.4 
8. Peanuts, per pound .................. .0449 .0898 100.0 
9. Potatoes, per bushel ................ .644 1.28 98.8 
10. Granges, par oe -..............:.., 1.53 3.01 96.7 
oe en oe re 7.94 15.40 94.0 
12.. Butter, per pound .......:.........:.! 827 634 93.9 
13%.. Oats, per bushel <.................:.. . 099 -747 87.2 
14. Wheat, per bushel .................... 958 1.79 86.8 
15. Tobacco, per pound .................. .265 488 84.2 
16. Milk, wholesale, ewt. ................ 2.41 4.37 81.3 
17. Chickens, live per pound ........ 163 .293 79.8 
18. Beef Cattle, per cwt. ................ 9.36 15.20 62.4 
19. Lamba, per ewt. .......-..:..<.......... 9.84 15.80 60.6 
20. Eggs, per GOmeM. .....2.:.,<..-...+<...<. 303 445 46.9 
i a eee 5.25 7.54 43.6 
ye ee 11.10 15.70 41.4 
23. Veal Calves, per cwt. ................ 11.26 15.50 37.7 
24. Wool, per pound ........................ 363 All 13.2 

Average Rise, 24 Commodities .....0...00002..0000.... 91.0% 


Source: “Agricultural Prices,’ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the index number of prices, 
interest and taxes paid by farmers as a group increased from 
138 as of September, 1941, to 207 on September, 1946, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A WORLD’S RECORD IN SHEEP SPRAYING 


Between 9:30 a.m. and 4 p.m. on October 4, 1946, a total of 8,651 sheep were sprayed at the Merle Drake ranch in Idaho,—and a world’s record made. 
The story is told in pictures here. 


Beneath the snow-covered Pahsimeroi Mountains of the Lost River Range, the Drake ranch lies between Challis and Mackay, Idaho. Here the sheep were 
gathered for the D.D.T. shower bath—the new method for ridding sheep of ticks, which reduce the vitality of the sheep, cause loss in weight, etc. In the 
beautiful picture immediately above are shown the holding pens in the background. From those pens the sheep moved through a funnel chute which was nar- 
rowed at the point where the group of men are standing so that only one sheep could go through at a time. Here the animal was drenched with a spray shot 
from nozzles on all sides (see top center picture). A portable pumping unit mounted on a truck supplied the spray,—a mixture containing 8 pounds of wettable 
50 per cent D.D.T. powder in 100 gallons of water,— at the rate of 10 gallons per minute and at a pressure of 400 pounds. The sheep moved through the spray 
at the rate of 52 per minute. About 300 gallons of the mixture was required 
for 3,000 sheep. 


In addition to the “boom” spray, sheepmen were shown how to operate a 
hand-held spray gun by H. E. Manis, chief entomologist for the University of Idaho, 
in charge of the demonstration (see picture upper-right hand corner). 


One of the hard workers was “Nap,” the dog, shown in the center receiving 
a drink out of the hat of his master, Esteban (Steve) Sarraua, Basque sheep- 
herder. By using the outside rim of his hat, Steve gives his dog a drink of good 
water from the water bag and still keeps the inside of his hat and incidentally his 
head, dry. At the altitude of the ranch (over 6000 feet) many of the pools are 
frozen or impure and in the corral some of the water had D.D.T. in it. 


Immediately to the right, Merle Drake and A. M. Cusick, forest ranger of the 
Challis National Forest, inspect a woolly for ticks and for penetration of the D.D.T. 
mixture. 


Next, Mrs. Merle Drake, hostess for the day (in the wagon) pours coffee for 
the crew and visitors. Mrs. Claus Burstedt, May, Idaho, receives the coffee. The 
two ladies are president and secretary-treasurer respectively, of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Auxiliary. 


And in the lower right-hand corner, an outgoing band of 1500 “sprayed” sheep 
form a gray pattern against the sagebrush of the foothills. 


Neil F. Blair, assistant editor of the University of Idaho Extension Service, 
who furnished the Wool Grower this group of pictures, made a colored motion pic- 
ture of the affair, which is to be used in educational work in Idaho and other states. 
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Wool Growers’ Tariff Position 
(Continued from page 29) 


The index number of farm wages for the same period 
rose from 165 to 389, or an increase of 136 per cent. The index 
number of prices received by farmers on all farm products 
rose from 139 to 243, or an increase of 75 per cent, but for 
products of the sheep industry, wool prices, which amount to 
approximately 50 per cent of the income, increased only 13.2 
per cent; sheep, 43.6 per cent, and lambs, 60.6 per cent. Of 
the twenty-four commodities, the average increase was 91.0 
per cent. 

It will be noted from Table VI that wool received the 
least percentage price increase of the entire twenty-four im- 
portant commodities; sheep ranked twenty-first, and lambs 
nineteenth as to the percentage of price increase. 

The tremendous increase in wage rates, the scarcity of 
dependable labor, together with other increased costs, and 
comparatively small price increases for products of the in- 
dustry are additional causes for the liquidation of the do- 
mestic sheep industry. 


U. S. Tariff Commission Analyzes the Sheep Industry 


As proof of the above statements, a summary of the re- 
sults of the United States Tariff Commission study of repre- 
sentative sheep operations is outlined below. This study 
covers the years 1940 through 1944; however, just the two 
years 1940 and 1944 are compared. It is unfortunate that it 
is not possible to show the figures for later years because 
there is no doubt that costs have increased since 1944, where- 
as, wool prices have remained constant. 

The following is a quotation from a telegram received 
from the U. S. Tariff Commission, dated December 2, 1946: 
“Costs of production 1945 and 1946 in process and probably 
not available until February 1st.” (The results of these stu- 
dies will undoubtedly be made available to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information if they will accept them at that 
late date.) 


TABLE VII 


TABLE SHOWING INCOME AND EXPENSES OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVE SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WESTERN STATES FOR 
THE YEAR 1940, COMPARED TO 1944, AND 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
Percentage 
Increase in 
Income and 


Expense 


1940 1944 1944 over 1940 


Net proceeds from sale of sheep 














and lambs, per head ................ 66 $ 3.25 22.2% 
Net proceeds from sale of wool, 

Po OS” ee eae ene 44 3.08 26.2 
Other ranch income, chiefly 

from sheep and lamb _pelts, 

Sy Se eee 16 33 106.3 
Total Ranch Income, per head ....$ 5.26 $ 6.66 26.6% 
Total Operating Expense, per 

jae PRET i a ete 5.32 7.88 48.1 

Ese, per Head .................-: $ .06 $ 1.22 
Ratio of income from wool to 
pO gS ee eee AT.8% 48.7% 


Source: “Estimated Costs of Production of Wool, Sheep and Lambs in 1944, Com- 
pared with Costs in 1940-1943,’’ United States Tariff Commission. 


It will be noted from Table VII that the average total 
ranch income per head of sheep increased 26.6 per cent from 
1940 to 1944. Average total operating expense per head, 
however, increased 48.1 per cent for the same period. 
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It is true that the Tariff Commission study for the years 
1941 and 1942 showed a profit of 97 cents and $1.14 per head, 
respectively, but for the years 1940, 1943 and 1944, the loss 
amounted to six cents, twelve cents and $1.22 per head, re- 
spectively. It was 1943 when the liquidation of stock sheep 
began, and it is continuing. 

The Tariff Commission study shows that in 1944 the 
loss on wool production amounted to eighty cents per head 
of sheep, or a loss of 10.8 cents per grease pound. The loss 
on sheep and lamb production amounted to forty-two cents 
per head, making the total loss on operations, $1.22 per 
head”. 


The Domestic Sheep Industry Must Have an 
Increase in the Present Tariff 


The cost of producing wool in the United States far 
exceeds the landed price, duty-paid, of foreign wools. The 
following table shows clearly the necessity of increasing 


* present duties on wool if the United States is to have a 


healthy sheep industry in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. 


TABLE VIII 


TABLE SHOWING COST OF PRODUCING WOOL IN THE 
WESTERN SHEEP PRODUCING STATES, PER CLEAN 
POUND, COMPARED TO SELLING PRICE PER 
CLEAN POUND OF IMPORTED WOOL, DUTY 
PAID, IN 1944 


Average cost of producing one pound of grease wool in 

eleven western states in 1944 -.............. : a 
Average shrink, domestic wool, 1944 ...0............eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee 60%b 
Average cost of producing wool in eleven western states 











in 1944, converted to a clean basis $ 1.365 
Average price of good 64/70s Australian combing wool in 
Boston for 1944, duty-paid $ 1.113b 
Tariff Increase, per clean pound necessary to bring foreign 
‘wool price up to domestic production cost .....................--..--- $ .252 


Source: a‘‘Estimated Costs of Production of Wool, Sheep and Lambs in 1944, 
Compared with Costs in 1940-1943,’”’ United States Tariff Commission. 
bBulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Volume 
LXXV, for 1945. 


The above table shows that the average cost of produc- 
ing a pound of clean wool, without regard to grade, is $1.365 
per pound; on the other hand, good 64/70s Australian comb- 
ing wool was landed in Boston during 1944, duty paid, at 
$1.113 per clean pound. 

In order for the domestic producer to get his cost of 
production and compete with foreign wool, the present tariff 
protection will have to be increased twenty-five cents per 
clean pound, or a total duty on wools higher than 44s of 
fifty-nine cents per clean pound. 


Under the present Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
seventeen cents per clean pound is the maximum legal in- 
crease possible in the wool tariff, or a total of fifty-one cents 
duty. This would still mean that foreign wool, even with 
this increase, could be sold in this country at eight cents per 
clean pound less than our cost of production. 

The United States Tariff Commission figured that the 
loss from sheep and lambs alone in 1944 amounted to forty- 
two cents per head”; this is in addition to the eighty cents 
per head” loss on wool. 





“Source: “Estimated Costs of Production of Wool, Sheep, and Lambs in 1944, 
Compared with Costs in 1940-1943,” Study by the United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, January, 1945. 


Source: “Estimated Costs of Production of Wool, Sheep and Lambs in 1944, 


Compared with Costs in 1940-1943," United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, January, 1945. 
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It has already been pointed out that even if the present 
wool tariff were increased fifty per cent, the loss on wool 
would be eight cents per clean pound in 1944. 

Any reduction in tariff on sheep and lambs, no matter 
how small would place producers at a still greater disadvant- 
age than they now find themselves. Therefore, in order 
to preserve the American market for sheep and lambs for 
the American producer and to stabilize the industry, it is 
necessary to increase the tariff cn sheep and lambs the legal 
maximum limit in addition to the increase in the wool tariff. 
This increase on sheep and lambs would mean only an in- 
crease to seventy-five per cent of the original duties on sheep 
and lambs under the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Failing an increase in duties, which we have justified, 
an alternative within the framework of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements would be to retain the present tariff on wool and 
provide for a flexible quota system, based on demand for 
raw wool in this country. The flexible quota would permit 
the average normal importation of foreign wool at the present 
rate of duty, with additional importation at an increased 
rate. 

Although this plan is not as desirable from the domestic 
growers’ standpoint, it would give some protection against 
the unrestricted “dumping” of foreign wools on the do- 
mestic market from lower-cost producing countries. 


Conclusions 


1. We respectfully submit that a careful analysis of the 
facts concerning the trade between the United States and 
the eighteen countries with which announcement has been 
made of intention to negotiate trade agreements, and with 
full regard for the necessity of maintaining amicable rela- 
tions with those countries, shows that the United States 
must not sacrifice its domestic sheep industry. Once this 
is done, our country will be left to the mercy of foreign 
countries for essential raw materials in peace as well as in 
war. Once a foreign country or an alliance of foreign coun- 
tries monopolizes the wool market, the domestic producer 
would be put out of business and the domestic consumer in 
peace time would suffer through a controlled monopoly, 
with possible price increase and during war periods would 
be thrown on the mercy of the nation or nations holding the 
monopoly. ; 

2. The economic importance of the sheep industry, both 
in regard to employment and sound government through 
payment of local, state and Federal taxes in support thereof, 
cannot be minimized either to the thirteen western states or 
to the nation as a whole. 


3. Reciprocal Trade Agreements were never established 
for the purpose of injuring domestic industry, but provision 
was made to protect domestic industry in distress from lower- 
cost producing countries. This principle should be applied in 
connection with the sheep industry at the present time. 


4, An increase in the present tariff on wool and lambs 
would not unduly restrict foreign trade in wool. The United 
States has always produced less wool than was consumed. 
Government records show that the domestic market is now 
being flooded with duty-paid foreign wool. Normally, the 
domestic producer has supplied approximately seventy-five 
per cent of the wool needs of the American consumer. At 
present, domestic wool is supplying less than twenty per 
cent, while at the same time a domestic stockpile of over 
500 million pounds is held by our government. 
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5. Most conservative government figures show that 
there has been a twenty-five per cent liquidation in stock 
sheep since 1942, and reports show that this liquidation is 
continuing at a rapid rate. 

6. The principal reasons for the liquidation of the do- 
mestic industry are uncertainty for the future and lack of 
profit incentives, the latter having been brought about by 
rigid price ceilings on its products, and increasing costs of 
production, which include high-priced and inefficient labor, 
feed and other general operating items. 

7. There is only one proper solution to this plight of 
the domestic sheep industry, whose production is below the 
needs of domestic consumers and whose products are. es- 
sential for the protection of the nation, and that is an in- 
crease in the tariff to the maximum legal limit for sheep, 


lambs and wool. Any other solution is a temporary exped- 
ient, 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
G. N. Winder, President 
J.B. Wilson, Legislative Chairman 
J. M. Jones, Secretary 








‘with his Stewart Shearmaster. 


SHEEP SHEARING CHAMPS OF 1946 





Left: J. Kenneth McDonald, 21, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, winner of 
the First National 4-H Club Shearing Contest, and Lane Potter, of Sidney, Mon- 
tana, winner of the 5th International Open Sheep Shearing Contest at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition, Chicago Union Stockyards, December 6. 
McDonald won the $200 college scholarship awarded by Sunbeam Corporation, 
manufacturers of Stewart sheep shearing equipment, and sponsors of both con- 
tests. Potter won the International Grand Championship. Other winners in 
the National 4-H Contest were: Wiltiam Gilstrap, 21, of Bedford, Indiana, run- 
ner-up; Rex Chittick, of Rossville, Indiana, third; Clayton Ernst, 21, of Clin- 
ton, Michigan, fourth; and Ray Glenny, 18, of Blackwell, Oklahoma, fifth. Other 
winners in the International Open were: Rev. Hugh Dooley, of Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, runner-up; Melvin Walker of Dalton, Wisconsin, third; W. L. Welsh, of 
Richwood, Ohio, fourth; and Paul Peterson of New Windsor, Illinois, fifth. 

Potter won over a field of 35 contestants from all parts of the country. 
He sheared his three sheep in the fast time of 1 minute 56 seconds average per 
sheep. His total score, with speed, technique, and quality of workmanship con- 
sidered, was 87.9 out of a possible 100. Although this was only one point ahead 
of the Rev. Hugh Dooley, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, the runner-up, it was good 
enough to place the 1946 title in Montana. 

Potter is a true westerner. He was born in Nevada, lived in Idaho, and 
has settled in Sidney, Montana. He has been shearing sheep for 15 years,‘and 
shears between 14 and 15 thousand sheep a year. 

McDonald nosed out twenty-two champions from other states by piling up 
more points for speed, technique, and quality of workmanship. To reach the 
finals in the big amphitheater at the Union Stockyards on Friday, December 6, 
he first had to shear his way to victory through preliminaries that began on 
Tuesday, December 3. 

The new red-headed champ lives on a 500-acre farm on Route 1, near 
Martinsburg, Berkeley County, W. Va., and is as good looking as he is expert 
He has been in 4-H Club work for 12 years and 
completed thirty-seven 4-H projects. 

In 1934, Kenneth started with one registered Hampshire ewe lamb for a 
project. He new has 38 registered Hampshires and has sold many purebred 
rams to improve the sheep program in West Virginia. During his 12 years in 
sheep club work, sheep returned the champ $3375.98. 
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Champion Southdown ee =... 
1946 saw even more Calf Man- enti oe x 
na-fed champions than in for- 
mer years, but one of the most 


interesting of these was ‘The 
Professor,’’ pictured here. Bred 
by J. F. and H. H. Walker, 
Woodbine Farms, Gambier, 


THE BEST IN BREEDING... 
Deserves the BEST In Feeding 


UII’, 


Ohio, ‘‘The Professor" attracted Y 
much attention among sheep- HEN livestock breeders want the best from their animals... Y 
men at the 1946 Sedalia, Mis- in the show ring, in the auction sale, in growthiness, economical Y 
souri, show where this massive, production, and good reproduction . . . they look first for a properly Y 
proven sire [undefeated in balanced, highly nutritious ration which produces results at low cost Y 
1945] won his class and went per unit. Y 
on to Grand Champion honors. — : UY 
“We wouldn't be without Calf Thousands of breeders in every county in every state from coast Y 
Manna for our lambs during the to coast have found Calf Manna such a ration. Y 
first 5 months,” says H. H. Calf Manna was originally developed to help solve calf feeding Y 
Walker. And all over America problems. But feeders soon learned that this ration had something Y 
the leading sheep breeders are that benefited all types and ages of animals. ZY 
echoing that thought. Today Calf Manna is fed profitably by many of the leading Y 


WW 


————— 


breeders of every kind of livestock ... cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, 
goats, rabbits, and poultry. Fed as soon as the young stock can be 
taught to eat solid food, and added to the ration in small amounts 
from then on, results, and results alone, have convinced discriminat- 
ing feeders that it pays dividends. A little does so much! 

Write for the FREE booklet “How To Feed Calf Manna”. 
address your card to: 


CALF MANNA 


Carnation Company, Dept. 1, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Wool Market at Year's End 


ANOTHER ADVANCE IN 
WOOL PRICES 


An increase in the selling prices of 
Commodity Credit Corporation wools 
ranging from one to three cents a clean 
pound was put into effect December 
31, 1946, following the announcement 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics on December 30 that the parity 
price on wool as of December 15 had 
increased .2 cent since November 15, 
or from 38.8 cents to 39 cents. The 
advance will not be made on all grades 
of wool, but details of the new sched- 
ule have not been received at the of- 
fice of the Wool Grower (January 3, 
1947). 


NINETEEN forty-six closed with one 

of the quietest weeks of the year 
in the wool market. Such a condition, 
however, is not unusual as the holiday 
spirit prevails, and with inventory tak- 
ing at hand, no one is interested in buy- 
ing more than actually needed to fill 
orders. 


The only domestic wools moving 
were reported as the revalued ones of 
the 1943 and 1944 clips. The upward 
movement in selling prices to meet ad- 
vances in the parity index is reported 
as slowing up purchases of the better 
types of domestic wools, and while no 
further advances have been announced 
since November 30 when fine staple 
wools were advanced on an average of 
3 cents a clean pound and other shorn 
wools about one cent, some trade opin- 
ion is that another increase is immi- 
nent. 


Sales of C.C.C. Wools 


From November 27, 1945, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1946, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation sold 312,192,442 pounds of 
wool, or about the equivalent of a 
year’s clip, according to the Commer- 
cial Bulletin (December 14, 1946). 

Up to December 20, 1946, the C.C.C. 
had appraised a total of 289,331,279 
pounds of 1946 wools; on the same date 
in 1945, appraisais totaled 315,342,894 
pounds. 


_Consumption 


On the basis of consumption figures 
through September, trade experts esti- 
mate U. S. consumption for 1946 at 
1,107,523,000 pounds of grease wool, or 
over 600,000,000 pounds of clean wool, 
which would be greater than in 1944 
and 1945, but less than 1943 and 1942. 

A high percentage of foreign wool 
went into these totals. On this point, 
the Commercial Bulletin (December 
21) makes this statement: 

“Strange contrasts mark the trends 
between foreign and domestic wool. 
The former is headed for a new high 
record for all time and domestic for a 
new low in recent years, if not for the 
century. While use of foreign wool has 
decreased, the decline is gradual. A 
total of 68,998,000 pounds in September, 
although the low for the. year except 
for the vacation month of July, was over 
71 per cent of the wool used. Without 
further shrinkage in the rate, the year 
would show consumption of foreign 
near 850,000,000 pounds (grease).” 
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FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 


Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 











For Higher Selling Feeder Lambs 


Corn Belt Feeders prefer blackfaced lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams because of their gaining qualities and mutton tendencies. 


FOR QUICK MATURING HEAVIER WEIGHTS IN YOUR FEEDER 


LAMBS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


FOR BIGGER LAMB CROPS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
They are prepotent and sure breeders 


Make your flock more profitable in 1947 by using top quality 
Hampshire rams for grading up purposes on your flock in 1946. 


HAMPSHIRE—THE MUTTON BREED SUPREME 
The leader today and tomorrow 


For history and more information concerning the breed write 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 








Foreign Markets Remain Firm 


Although there was a slight weaken- 
ing in prices paid at auctions on other 
than specialties and fine wools the early 
part of December, some trade opinion 
is that “any real easing of values for 
the best wools hardly has been con- 
firmed.” American purchases have in- 
creased recently in the Australian auc- 
tions. One reason given for this is that 
they were faced with a “now-or-never” 
ultimatum so far as the best wools were 
concerned, for the supply of fine wool 
the world over is very short. 

A different point of view is expressed J 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in its review of the market for the § 
week ending December 20, which 
states: 

“At the close of the week interest in J 
domestic wools was considerably les- 
sened by weakness in the Australian 
market. Desirable types, such as 64s/ J 
70s, best top making wools, were avail- 
able at a clean, out of bond price of 
$1.13. These wools had sold at the auc- 
tion sales at prices considerably high- 
er. The selling was reported as origi- 
nating from speculators who had paid 
higher prices in the auctions in antici- 
pation of continuance of the rising 
world market for wool and are now tak- 
ing their losses. A desirable type of 
half-blood (60s/58s), was quoted at 
$1.02 to $1.03. Counter offers were be- 
ing cabled at prices 1 to 2 cents below} 
these prices to test the market. At] 
these prices, domestic wools are about 
10 per cent above comparative Austral- 
ian prices.” 


French Credit Limited 


France, one of the principal buyers 
at the foreign auctions, is seeking long- 
term loan arrangements under which 
she would be able to purchase wool for 
three or four years and make repay- 
ment after five years, it is reported. 
Australia has not accepted her propos- 
al, but has offered a short-term loan, 
with the credit made available to them 
equal to the actual cash purchases; that 
is, for every dollar’s worth of wool they 
paid for, they could purchase a dollar’s 
worth on credit. 

A price record was made in specialty 
wools on December 5 when a lot sold 
at Sydney at 12114 pence; previous rec- 
ord was 109 pence paid in 1919. 

A total of 527,000 bales of wool will 
be offered in the Australian auctions 
during the first three months of 1947, it 
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is reported. Dates for the January auc- 
tions there and in New Zealand, Great 
Britain and South Africa have been set. 


Textile Workers Ask Wage Increase 


The Textile Workers Union of 
America (C.I.0.) is asking for a wage 


though no official figures have been is- 
sued. 


Cordova Wool Case Dismissed 


The suit to enjoin the Secretary of 
the Treasury from increasing the duty 
on Cordova mestiza wool (50s-56s) 























his judgment and discretion as to what 
tariffs should be exacted, which is a 
part of the duties imposed upon him, 
and insisted that cases of this type be- 
long in the Customs Courts, as Con- 
gress has given them jurisdiction in 
such matters. 


The attorney for the plaintiffs, Mich- 
ael M. Kearney, has indicated his inten- 
tion of carrying the case to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Wool Marketing Project 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has extended its project for improving 
marketing practices for domestic wool 
by the addition of another 500,000 
pounds to the program and extending 
its expiration date to February 28, 1947. 


The Texas A. & M. College and 
wool growers’ organizations of that state 
are cooperating. Originally, the project 
called for the preparation of 500,000 
pounds of C.C.C. wools for market in 
a way that would put them in a more 
favorable competitive position with 
foreign wool. Total appropriation for 
the program is $50,000. 










































ie increase of 20 cents an hour for its from 13 to 34 cents a pound, clean con- 
hat members (about 80,000 in number.) tent, was dismissed by Associate Justice 
er’ | While present contracts between the F. Dickinson Letts of the U. S. District 
be workers and the mills do not expire Court, Washington, D. C., on. Decem- 
eel until February 1, 1949, they contain a ber 18, 1946. 
provision for their reopening to negoti- The Boston Wool Trade Association, 
sed § ate wages. The demand for the in- the Philadelphia Wool and Textile As- 
—_ refused by the manufactur- sociation, and 13 individual importers 
the B * 9% & group mn a meeting - Decem- and processors of Cordova wools were 
rich | ber 19, and now the union will bargain plaintiffs in the suit. Also, an attempt 
with individual firms. There should be as made to add two foreign wool trade 
tin ™ strike, as the contract stipulates that 545 as parties, but the Justice ruled 
les- disputes between 3 mage ge that they had “no standing to clog the 
lian oe the workers sha e settle Y wheels of government in an effort to 
Te itration. enjoin the Secretary of the Treasury 
vail- of his official duties.” 
Government Contracts 
> of The increase in the duty on these 
werd The Army is having difficulty in se- Cordova wools has not yet (12-31-46) 
Ligh- curing sufficient bids to cover its order been announced by customs officials, 
TIS!" F for 10,700,000 yards of 18-ounce serge and Justice Letts, in his informal mem- 
paid for uniforms. Bids on only about half orandum of dismissal, stated that the 
aticl- the desired amount had been received plaintiffs sought to prevent the Secre- 
cad up to December 16, it is reported, al- tary of the Treasury from exercising 
tole. 
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The Hampshire top of the 1946 National Ram Sale: A Roselawn Flock 
stud that Robert Nelson of Eagle, Colorado, purch d at $1,000. 
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Jo the Purchasers of 
hoselawn llampshires: 
Greetings. and. Thanks! 


Particularly do we thank the bidders and purchasers 
of the highest and next highest priced Hampshire 
rams in the 1945 and 1946 National Ram Sales: 


ALL FROM THE ROSELAWN FLOCK 


The ROSELAWN FLOCK OF HAMPSHIRES is fea- 


LENGTH — BONE — SUBSTANCE — BREED 







C. M. HUBBARD & SON 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 






CHARACTERS 
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SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 
Middleville Mich. 














EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
$121.50. Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. Box 553 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Living:ton, Mont. 





- . - « And get a double saving: 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full year; 
(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA 
will brand 30% more sheep. 
MINTRA makes a brand that is 
clearly readable after a year's ex- 
posure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- 
ard colors. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES « MURESCO 
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Labeling Act 


Analysis by American 
Wool Council 


OME seven years ago there was 
placed cn the United States Statutes 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. Its 
enactment came after long years of con- 
tinuous and persistent effort on the part 
of wool growers’ organizations to have 
fabrics made of their product truthfully 
labeled as to content. Viewed with 
alarm at the time of its passage by some 
retailers, in actual effect it is proving 
of great value to them, according to 
Henry Miller, Director, Trade Practice 
Conferences, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 
On October 2, 1946, Mr. Miller made 
this statement to the American Wool 
Council: 


In response to your request as to the op- 
eration of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
which is administered by this Office, I am 
glad to say that inspections made by our in- 
vestigators throughout the country show 
definitely that this law is not only being 
obeyed in most substantial and wholesome 
effect, but also that the requirement and 
public need for the use of proper fiber con- 
tent labels is widely understood. On the 
average over twelve million woolen and part 
woolen garments and articles are covered 
in periodical cross section checking in retail 
stores. This and the other necessary ad- 
ministrative and enforcement processes af- 
ford a good overall picture of the day-to- 
day operation of the statute. 

Despite some contrary assertions heard 
prior to the passage of the Act, today retail 
merchants generally realize that the inform- 
ative content labeling required is a highly 
valuable sales aid and a protection for their 
buying and selling staffs as well as a safe- 
guard to the purchasing public against de- 
ceit, misunderstanding and unfair competi- 
tion. Stores are demanding the wool con- 
tent label to assure themselves of this pro- 
tection and for the advantage it offers the 
buying public. 

Before the “Truth-in-Fabrics” law was 
enacted the use in blends of wool with re- 
used wool, reprocessed wool and non-woolen 
fibers presented a problem by reason of the 
lack of adequate informative content label- 
ing. The situation became further .com- 
plicated by the development of synthetic 
fibers which simulated wool and could be 
skillfully blended with it. Thus the need 
for informative labeling was greater than 
ever before. The Wool Products Labeling 
Act today stands as an effective corrective 
bringing to the manufacturer, the distribu- 
tor and the dealer, as well as the consumer, 
factual information of the true fiber con- 
tent and thereby affording the scrupulous 
businessman and the public the valuable 
support and help which flows from honest 
merchandising. 

In administering the statute it is our pur- 
pose to make its application as simple as 
possible. We welcome suggestions from 
manufacturers and merchants and the op- 
portunity to work with them in joint un- 
dertaking to maintain the purposes of the 
law for the benefit of all concerned. I am 
happy to say that we have had the coopera- 
tion of many groups in the textile industries 
and have been able to help them materially 

(Continued on page 40) 








Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 

Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 











REGISTERED 
SUFFOLKS 


FRANK W. NISSEN 
Esparto, California 


Foundation Stock: 


GOODCHILD 
and 
KEEBLE BREEDING 
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AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 
1007 Sheridan St Laramie, Wyo. 
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LINCOY 


40% PROTEIN 
The High Protein Feed 
For an < or Feed Lot 


Lincoy Range Waters Lincoy Range Cake Is 


Float on Soft Ground or | REG US PAT 


Snow—Will Not Roll— pRistOCRA Op No Waste— 
Easy to Chew! PROTEINS No Filler of Any Kind! 


Economical— 


The Combination in LINCOY Does the Job 


Lincoy is a blend of the three essential vegetable perimental stations have proved that a combination 
proteins—Linseed Oilmeal, Cottonseed Oilmeal, and of the three proteins is better than any one alone. 
Soybean Oilmeal.—Nothing more. Agricultural ex- 
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PRICE GUARANTEED AGAINST DECLINE 


To obtain more even production and enable stock men to purchase high proteins with safety, we offer this unusual 
guarantee: All carlot sales by us of high proteins after this date to February 1, 1947, are guaranteed against any de- 
cline in price. You can purchase now and not worry about the market—you are protected against any advance 


and refund will be made adjusting your cost, should the market be lower on February 1, 1947 than your purchase 
price. 


SIMISSL SIL IISA 


NIXON & COMPANY 


2619 N Street, Omaha, Nebr. 901 River Road, Sioux City. Iowa 
Phone MArket 3353 Manufacturers of Phone 5-7641 


LINCOY 40% PROTEIN 
NIXON’S 40% HOG SUPPLEMENT 


, 


HY-PHOS SPECIAL RANGE MINERAL 
NIXON’S SPECIAL FEED LOT MINERAL 
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Labeling Act 


(Continued from page 38) 


in seeing to it that the requirements are met 
in a practical and straight-forward way. 

From the standpoint of the best interests 
of both: business and the public the Wool 
Products Labeling Act is one of the most 
important on the books, applying as it does 
to such fundamental necessity as clothing. 
Our administrative duties are being active- 
ly and energetically pursued to see that the 
requirements are met and that enforcement 
is effectively applied against any who might 
undertake to keep the proper fiber content 
label from reaching the public or to indulge 
in other violations. 

Mr. Miller’s letter covers the first 
page of a new analysis of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act just issued by 
the American Wool Council. Designed 
particularly for the “sales person,” this 
new publication gives the act a 
thorough going-over from every angle. 
The questions most likely to be asked 
the selling staff are set up and then 
concisely answered. A specific expla- 
nation of the term “virgin wool” is al- 
so included, and the booklet closes with 
the following quiz: 


True or False 


TrueO False O 
1. If a customer returns a wool gar- 
ment without a wool products label, it 


may be returned to stock without a 
label. 
TrueO False O 
2. A garment containing reprocessed 
wool may be labeled 100 per cent wool. 
TrueO False O 
3. The finest wool fabrics are made of 
virgin wool. 
TrueO False O 
4. “Shoddy” is reused wool. 
TrueQO False O 
5. The wool products label may be in- 
conspicuously displayed so that the cus- 
tomer cannot see it. 
TrueO False O 
6. The presence of rayon, cotton, or 
linen in mixtures with wool must be 
shown on the wool products label. 
TrueO False O 
7. “100 per cent Wool” means the 
same thing as “100 per cent Virgin 
Wool.” 
ANSWERS 
1. False. A correct wool products label 


must be attached to the garment before it is 
returned to stock. 

2. False. The percentage of reprocessed 
wool must be shown for the protection of 
the consumer. 

3. True. Virgin wool is the finest classifi- 
cation of wool: it means wool which has 
never been processed in any way before be- 
ing made into the fabric in which it appears. 

4, True. 





5. False. Fiber content disclosure must 
be made in a prominently displayed tag, la- 
bel, stamp, or other marking. 

6. True. The presence and percentage of 
all non-woolen fibers exceeding five per cent 
must be shown, and these fibers must be 
called by the names ordinarily used in com- 
merce. 

7. False. Virgin wool is wool which has 
never been processed in any way before 
manufacture. “100 per cent Wool” may con- 
tain certain wastes occurring in preliminary 
processing of new wool and also fiber re- 
covered from new knitted products made of 
new wool. 

While there have been many analyses 
of the labeling act, the ever-continuing 
turnover in selling personnel and in the 
purchasing public makes reiteration of 
the information about it imperative, and 
the A.W.C. has done as excellent job 
in the present publication: “The Wool 
Products Labeling Act—An Efficient 
Sales Aid for Retailers—An Invaluable 
Guide for Consumers.” 





Colorado Auxiliary 


‘THE Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Colora- 

do Wool Growers Association is 
issuing bulletins on its activities to its 
members with the assistance of Secre- 
tary Case of the Colorado Association. 
These mimeographed reports should do 
much to strengthen the women’s group. 
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FIRST SECURITY 


SECURITY CORPORATION 
System of Banks 


The Intermountain West's Largest Financial Organization 


UTAH — IDAHO — 
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WYOMING 





The 34 banking offices of the First Security 
System serve a great portion of the livestock 
producing area of the Intermountain West 
. . » from the Idaho “panhandle” to central 
Utah. Consequently, livestock loans are a 
large and important part of our business. 
For complete financial service . 
progressive and interested . . 
nearest office of the Member Banks of the 
First Security System. 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE 
LIVESTOCK AREA OF THE WEST 


. » friendly 
. call at your 
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PULLING TOGETHER 


Rancher 


Steady and enduring progress has moulded 
the large and far-flung Livestock and Meat 
Industry into the greatest single enterprise 
in the nation. 


The long and colorful trail of progress 
was blazed with ingenuity, hard work and 
determination. In the beginning livestock 
was herd trailed to market . . . and then 
came the railroads. Time was when meat 
packers operated only during the winter 


- months . . . then the ice house, and later 


artificial refrigeration, brought year-’round 
service to producer and consumer. 


About 1880, the refrigerator car revolu- 
tionized the young and struggling industry. 
Packing plants operated closer to areas of 
livestock production and fresh meat was 
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Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 
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WE’VE COME A LONG WAY! 











shipped daily to consuming centers. Better 
ways to do the job were being found in all 
branches of the industry. Mechanization 
and science entered the meat business... 
mass production methods were originated 
... waste material was converted into valu- 
able by-products . . . livestock production 
improved and expanded rapidly. The indus- 
try was coming of age! 

Yes, we’ve come a long way. As we look 
back we get an insight into the future. Con- 
tinued progress and greater efficiency is 
assured. By PULLING TOGETHER a great 
industry will have a great future. 
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Omaha « “Albert lea « Cedar Rapids 


FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent 


Processor Retailer 











Lamb 
Market 
Affairs 


(COMPARATIVELY small receipts of 

slaughter lambs on the various 
markets in December did not prevent 
several declines in market prices during 
the first part of December. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that good and 
choice slaughter lamb prices during De- 
cember ranged mostly from $21.75 to 
$24.50 compared with $13.25 to $14.85 
(without subsidy) during December of 
1945. Mild weather in the central 
states made it possible for many pro- 
ducers to keep lambs in the corn fields. 
Ordinarily these lambs would be mar- 
keted early in December. This was no 
doubt a factor contributing to smaller 
receipts. 


Week Ending December 7 


compared to 248,000 during the first 
week of December a year ago. Never- 
theless, wooled slaughter lambs de- 
clined 50 cents to $1, with shorn kinds 
off as much as $1.50 in instances. The 
majority of the good and choice wooled 


slaughter lambs sold from $23 to $24.50. 
A week’s top of $24.65 was reached in 
Chicago. Fed shorn lambs with No. 1 
and fall shorn pelts sold mostly at $21 
to $24. Wooled yearlings sold mostly 
from $16 to $20. Good and choice 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months . 


iisttesnamail 18,551,503 


1946 1945 


19,414,320 





Week Ended 

Slaughter 32 centers . 

Chicago Average Lamb Prices stunned 
Good and Choice . 
Medium and Good . 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 


Choice, 30-40 pounds ..... 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, all weights _.. 


inceesnecinibe $ 22.93 


Dec. 22 
399,165 


Dec. 21 


$ 14.57*# 
19.62 13.12** 
41.00 
38.90 
32.60 


26.50" 
25.00* 





23.00* 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 





Sheep and Lambs ........... | 


te) 1,528,542 


1945 
1,407,956 
782,659 
4,349,504 
1,772,114 


1946 


5,434,088 








* Ceiling Prices. 


** These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.65 paid on lambs weighing over 90 


Salable receipts at the principal mar- pounds and $2.00 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 pounds. 


kets for the week totaled 174,000 head 





Since 1920— 


We DEER LODGE FARMS stud rams wish 
to thank you for your patronage during 
the past year. We have a lot of very 
good sons coming along for the next 
season. We are proud of them. Come 
and see them. You'll like ‘em, too. 


Greetings 
Wool Growers 


R. C. Elliott & Company 


40 North Third West St. 
SALT LAKE CITY 12, UTAH 


APPROVED C.C.C. WOOL HANDLERS 
Phone 3-2653 
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“After trying several brands of minerals, 


we found MoorMan’s is the best-balanced 
and most complete. It gives ALL the 
minerals sheep are known to need.” 


..-+- Sheep Growers declare 
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Now Read How a MADE-TO-MEASURE Supplement 
Restores to Sheep the Minerals Deficient in Your Range 


The remarkable record achieved by sheep raisers all over the 
range country now turns the spotlight on a mineral feeding 
plan that brings results at almost unbelievably low cost. 


Thousands of sheep growers follow the feeding plan that 
includes mineral supplements because they have found that 
when they feed the MoorMan made-to-measure way it costs 
but little to supply all the minerals needed to keep sheep at 
the peak of growth and wool production. 

Three points of superiority make this economy and effi- 
ciency possible. 


MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements are complete and in 

balance. A made-to-measure mineral formula enables 
ranchers to give sheep all the minerals they are known to 
need to maintain normal health. 


ey These mineral supplements are available in the new 
granular form that reduces waste from blowing or washing 
away. Also available in 5-pound blockettes and patented 
blocks, so you can choose the form best adapted to your needs. 


HMoorHMans 


SINCE 1885 


MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


3) A trained MoorMan Man helps you choose the mineral 
supplement that will best fit in with your feeds and your 
method of feeding. 

Also available is a Mineral Supplement with Phenothiazine 
added--the ncw Min-O-Phene. Besides supplying all the min- 
erals sheep are known to need, it reduces or eliminates the 
work and expense of repeated catching and dosing for worms. 

Start this more profitablé feeding method today. See for 
yourself what minerals developed by the world’s largest and 
oldest producer of mineral supplements can do for your sheep. 


See your local MoorMan Man or write direct to us. 
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Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, III. K-1 


(0 Check here if interested in good paying job as 
MoorMan trained salesman. 


(C Check here if name below is that of someone else 
you can recommend for a job as MoorMan salesman. 


Name 

Address 

R.F.D. 

County Township 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 














See the Elastrator on display at 
National Wool Grower Convention 


ELASTRATION 


the New, Scientific Method of 
Bloodless Castration 
and Tail Docking 


SUCCESSFULLY USED ON 
THOUSANDS OF SHEEP 


Now ready for use in the U.S. after 
several seasons successful applica- 
tion by the sheep growers of Aus- 
tralia, and 1946 tests by California 
sheepmen. 






Insist on Genuine 
Elastrator and Rings 


$12.50 


postpaid 
including 
25 rings 

“Elastration” is the safe, bloodless 
method. No cutting or crushing. 
Simple to apply. Less danger of in- 
fection. No danger to operator. Can 
be used in wet weather as well as 
dry. 


— GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE ELASTRATOR — 


Lambing Season is here! You will want to order your first Elastrator without 
delay; and, you will want the facts about Elastration. Write today for free illus- 
trated pamphlet. You will find Elastration a paying investment in time saved 
and more sure results. 


U.S.A. Distributors—Cattlemens & Wool Growers Supply 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 
DEALERS: Territory open. Write today for full information 














to 
The National Wool Growers Association 
On Your 82nd Annual Convention 


WEILLER & WEILLER CO. 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 


Successful Sellers of 
Western Lambs and 
Sheep for 40 Years 


South St. Paul 


West Fargo, 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


(Continued from page 42) 


slaughter ewes sold from $7 to $8.25, 
with a top for the week of $9 at Chi- 
cago. In spite of price breaks on 
slaughter classes, there was consider- 
able interest in feeding lambs, and 
prices on feeders were strong to 75 cents 
higher. Choice 80-pound range feeding 
lambs topped at $19 and most good and 
choice feeder lambs sold from $18 to 
$18.75. 


Week Ending December 14 


Sharp price breaks early in the week 
caused a further drop in receipts and 
salable supply of sheep and lambs at 
the principal markets was 36 per cent 
smaller than during the corresponding 
week a year ago. Prices recovered lat- 
er in the week, however, and the mar- 
ket wound up steady to 50 cents lower. 
Most of the good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs sold from $22 to $24. 
Fed wooled western lambs predominat- 
ed at some markets, with a sizable per- 
centage coming from midwestern corn 
fields. Lambs off wheat pastures were 
sold on the Kansas City market. Most 
good and choice shorn lambs with 
Number 1 and fall shorn pelts sold from 
$21.50 to $22.50. Good and choice 
yearlings sold mostly from $15 to $17; 
some, however, reached $18.50. Bulk 
of the good and choice slaughter ewes 
sold from $7 to $7.50. Feeding lambs 
were again in good demand and reached 
record high levels at Denver. A car- 
load of good and choice 79-pound range 
feeding lambs from western Colorado 
sold on the Denver market at $19.25. 
Most other good and choice grades sold 
on various markets from $17 to $18.75. 
At Kansas City, many loads of good 
whiteface range breeding ewes brought 
$9 to $9.25, with some young ewes sell- 
ing up to $10.50. 


Week Ending December 21 


At Denver, the corn belt markets 
and Chicago, slaughter lamb prices 


dropped 25 cents to $1 during the week. f 


This was probably due to a bearish 
dressed trade; supplies of lambs were 
certainly not large enough to depress 
the market. However, at Ft. Worth and 
San Francisco, with very light receipts, 
slaughter lamb prices advanced around 
50 cents. Good and choice fed wooled 
lambs sold on the principal markets 
mostly from $21.75 to $23.25. Approx- 
imately 750 head of choice No. 1 pelt 
98-pound California lambs sold on the 
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San Francisco market at $23. Good to 
choice slaughter ewes sold on various 
markets mostly from $7 to $7.50. Feed- 
ing lambs were in good demand at Den- 
ver and Omaha. Three carloads of 72- 
pound wheat pastured lambs on the 
Omaha market were purchased at $19 
by a feeder buyer. Other good and 
choice feeding lambs sold there at $18 
to $18.85 and at Denver, $18.75 to $19 
was paid for comparable kinds. 


Week Ending December 28, 1946 


Slaughter lambs held fairly steady 
during the week and with light receipts 


WAR 
DECLARED ON COYOTES 


GIBBS 
IMPROVED SCARAWAY 


BACK ON THE MARKET 











Gibbs Scaraway 
Automatically 


shoots with loud 
flash and report 
every 20 minutes 
for 12 hours. Just 
light fuse. 


and is the ANSWER TO 


THE COYOTE PROBLEM 


A Proven Product 
Many Fine 
Testimonials 


Will Save You 
Money. Worry and 
Extra Labor. This 
device developed 


by a wool grower 


Write for Particulars 


Columbia Fireworks Co. 


P. O. BOX 487 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 
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following the Christmas holiday, ad- 
vanced at some markets 50 to 75 cents. 
Top and popular price at Chicago for 
good and choice native and fed western 
wooled lambs was $23.50. This price 
was also paid at Kansas City. At Oma- 
ha good and choice fed wooled lambs 
sold at $22 to $23. At Denver strictly 
good and choice 91-pound fed wooled 
Colorado lambs reached $23.25. Good 
to choice slaughter lambs at Los Angel- 
es sold up to $22. Good and choice 
ewes sold on various markets from 
$6.75 to $7.25. Feeding lambs scaling 65 
to 80 pounds sold in Denver at $17.50 
to $18.75 and at Omaha, 69- to 77-pound 
feeders brought $18.50 E. E. M. 





Lamb Feeding 


ACCORDING to a report issued by 

the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on December 16, lamb feeding opera- 
tions in Colorado and the Scottsbluff 
area of Nebraska are expected to drop 
nearly 40 per cent below the relatively 
small volume of the past season. Total 
lambs fed, it is reported, will be lower 
than any year of record back to 1920. 
Since a large part of the late-fed lambs 
(lambs marketed after the first of 
March) usually come from these areas, 
there may be a marked seasonal drop 
in supplies of fed lambs during the 
spring months of 1947. 

Recorded shipments of feeder lambs 
into the corn belt states in November 
were smaller than in November last 
year and the smallest for the month 
since 1941. Present indications point 
to increased lot feeding in Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri, not much change in 
Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, some de- 
crease in Wisconsin and South Dakota, 
and sharp decreases in Minnesota and 
Nebraska. The decrease in Nebraska 
seems to be general, both in the Scotts- 
bluff area and over the rest of the state. 

Reports from states outside the corn 
belt indicate that the number of lambs 
fed will be below last year in all states 
except Texas and Oklahoma. Relatively 
heavy shipments to wheat pastures in 
these two states are expected to bring 
the volume of feeding considerably 
above that of a year ago. A survey of 
feeding operations in California about 
December 1 shows fewer lambs on feed 
for market than a year'earlier, although 
a record number of lambs was shipped 
into the state this fall. This probably 
indicates heavy buying of replacement 
ewe lambs. 


Weather to December 1 was generally 
favorable for good gains on lambs in 
the corn belt states and in the wheat 
pasture areas. In the western states 
excessive rain or snow and relatively 
few bright days were unfavorable for 
good gains, both with feed-lot and pas- 
ture lambs. The distribution of fed 
lambs over the marketing season will 
be influenced materially by winter 
weather in the wheat pasture areas, 
which will largely determine how these 
pasture lambs finish. 
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J.W. Burgess 


Welcomes you to 


California 
To the 
National Convention 








We buy and sell any and 
all kinds of sheep and lambs 
in all Western States. 


Office: 
406 E. Market Street 
Stockton, California 
Phone 55901 
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Where the Bonds Go 


OMETIME ago the Congress passed 
a law creating the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. This was a gov- 
ernment organization set up to insure 
farmers against crop losses from 
drought, hail, storms, rain, etc. When 
the law was passed it was presumed 
that the institution would be self-sup- 
porting. Here is a report of the fiscal 
operations to date of this corporation: 
Total Insurance Losses 

Rew ee $110,950,597.00 
Cost of Administration.. 46,249,081.00 
Ins. Premiums Collected 61,170,079.00 
Net loss to Government 95,249,081.00 

This was not a war measure, but was 
a law passed to get votes; only a small 
number of farmers favored it or used 
it. But it affords a fine illustration of 
“Government in Business.” 

To collect 61 million dollars in in- 
surance premiums the government 
spent 46 million. To put it more blunt- 
ly it cost 76 cents to collect each dollar 
of premiums. Had the entire grain 


crop been insured by this government 
company it would nearly bankrupt that 
institution. Undoubtedly rat holes like 
this will be stopped by the present Con- 





INTERNATIONAL PRIZE WINNERS 





This is the first-prize pen of range lambs at the International Livestock Exposition (Chicago, No- 
vember 30-December 7, 1946). Out of Montana crossbred ewes sired by purebred Hampshire rams from 
the Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana, the lambs were raised by C. D. Dut- 
ton, Gold Creek, Montana, and fed, fitted and exhibited by the Sycamore Feed Yards, Inc., Sycamore, 
Illinois. Swift and Company purchased the lambs at $31.00 per hundredweight. From left to right, 
J. L. Narey, salesman for John Clay and Company; Aubrey Willicms of C. A. Kleman Company; A. E. 
Adams, manager, E. F Miner, assistant manager, Sycamore Feed Yards, Inc.; and John Swanson, sales- 











gress. S. W. McClure nan for John Clay and Company. 
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Lamb Feeders’ Gathering 
(Continued from page 22) 


plants are the intermediate host of the 
tapeworm. This is not a definite con- 
clusion as yet but work is proceeding 
along these lines. 

Earl Reed, General Freight Rate 
Agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
stated that the railroads needed the re- 
cent increase in freight charges in order 
to give the needed and desired service 
to the producers. He urged more defi- 
nite feeding instructions on way bills. 
Mr. Reed also urged association support 


to stabilize sanitary rules between the 
different states. 


A summary of resolutions adopted 
follows: 


Resolved to use association’s influence 
and help to promote uniform sanitary regu- 
lations between all states, 

Urged the continuance of the Lamb In- 
dustry Committee. 

Commended the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the American 
Meat Institute and urged continuance and 
expansion. 

Endorsed the program of the National 
Wool Growers Association demanding an in- 
crease in the protective tariff and expressed 
belief that all sanitary regulations on meats 
and livestock should be continued without 


Urged officers and directors to investi- 
gate possibilities of securing a program un- 
der the Hope-Flannagan Research Act in 
connection with the lamb and wool industry. 

Recommended continuance of one-cent- 
per-head deduction on all shipments of 
lambs and recommended assessment on local 
associations of one dollar per car on incom- 
ing count of cars a year ago. 

Asked that the Lamb Industry Commit- 
tee permit two members from the associa- 
tion on the Committee. J. C. Petersen con- 
curred in the request and W. D. Farr was 
appointed to serve with Elmer J. Wagner. 


The following officers were elected 
for 1947: E. J. Wagner, president; Clyde 
Barkley, vice president; Charles War- 
ren, treasurer; and W. D. Farr, secre- 























he sheep industry in the Northwest range states felt the demands of war more 
acutely than was experienced by many other states and is endeavoring to get back 
into a more normal stride of production. 


In striving to achieve the rightful place which it occupied in this Northwest region 
and to bring greater opportunities to a fulfillment in the sheep industry, much of your 


measure of success will lie in the widest use of marketing facilities and services which 
offer the greatest benefits to you. 


To attain these benefits no other single medium than the public livestock market to- 


day can contribute more to the advancement of your interests. 


THE SOUTH ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Union Stockyards 
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South St. Paul, Minnesota 
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St greed meets 





C. BRUCE MACE 
COMPANY 


Wholesale Butchers 


Buyers of 
CATTLE CALVES 


SHEEP LAMBS 


+ 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
Phone 302 








CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Located on Three Fast Growing 
Markets 


West Fargo, N. D.—So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Billings, Mont. 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
LIVESTOCK SELLING AGENCY 


GX 





150,000 Patrons Can’t Be Wrong 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 
15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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Meat Board’s Display 
at International 


A colorful display of actual foods con- 
trasting the diets of four countries, 
and giving the physical measurements 
of the people of those countries, and 
their life expectancies, was one of the 
features in the meat gallery at the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition 
(Chicago, November 30-December 7). 

Side by side in the huge glass-front 
cooler devoted to the exhibit of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board were 
a week’s supply of food as consumed 
by the average man of India, China, 
Australia and the United States, and 
also a typical dinner for each country. 
Here are some facts brought out in this 
display: 

1. The diets of India and China are 
high in cereals and low in meat and oth- 
er animal product foods. The average 
prewar per capita meat consumption in 
India was 7.2 pounds annually—in Chi- 
na, 19.1 pounds. 


2. The diets of Australia and the 
United States are high in meat, the pre- 
war per capita meat consumption fig- 
ures being 230 and 125 pounds per year 
respectively. 


3. The average protein provided per 
day by the Australian and United 
States diets is considerably higher than 
in India and China. The percentages 
of the total required protein that are 
supplied by animal foods in the four 
countries are as follows: China, 9 per 
cent; India, 16 per cent; the United 
States, 57 per cent and Australia, 69 per 
cent. 


4. The average heights and weights 
of the men of Australia and this coun- 
try are higher than for the people of 
India and China. Life expectancies are 
also higher, being 65 years in Australia, 
64 years in the United States, 30 years 
in China and 27 years in India. 

All in ali this display suggested that 
a diet high in animal products, with a 
high percentage of the protein derived 
from meat is conducive to a better phy- 
sical condition and longer life. 


Another phase of the exhibit blasted 
old meat cookery ideas and stressed the 
value of new ones revealed through 
carefully controlled studies. Through- 
out the cooler were scores of beef, veal, 
pork and lamb cuts as well as sausages, 
attesting to the fact that meat provides 
wide variety in the meal. 











Best Wishes for a 


HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


to the & 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ |> 


ASSOCIATION f 


Alfalfa Meal with Molasses || 


Dehydrated and Suncured E 
Alfalfa Meals 


Com 


Vegetable Protein Meals 





Write or wire us 
Drop in and see us 


A. H. ASCHERMAN 


536 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
San Francisco 4 Garfield 4664 
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INTERMOUNTAIN LAG WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAME CITY2, UTAH 
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NOCONA’S — 








Worth Waiting For 


There may be times when you dealer is 
out of your favorite style of NOCONA 
BOOT. Please be patient. NOCONA EB 
BOOTS are so popular the demand ; 
exceeds the factory output. But the 
QUALITY of NOCONA BOOTS will 
NOT be lowered in order to increase 
the supply. We believe you'd rather 
wait for genuine NOCONA BOOTS 
than accept an inferior product. : 


Tell Your Dealer You'll Wait 
(if Necessary) For 


NOCONA soo | 


BOCORA BOOT CO 
ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA pont 
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Idahoan Favors Bounty 


In a letter to the Idaho Predatory 
Animal Beard, Mr. Carl Rudeen of 
Pocatello, Idaho, makes a forceful plea 
for the establishment of a state bounty 
for the purpose of reducing coyote 
losses. It is printed in full here. 




















State Predatory Animal Board 
Boise, Idaho 
Dear Sirs: 

Your letter of November 21 in which 
you relate your Board’s approval of the 
bounty system is very interesting. 

While our Power County Predatory 
Board will not meet now until the first 
part of January, I am sure we will ap- 
prove any program, especially in boun- 
ty payments, that your Board finally 
adopts. 

Personally, I hope that all Idaho will 
be next to adopt the bounty system, in 
anticipation that finally all the western 
states come to a uniform system. Rec- 
ords prove that under Utah and South 
Dakota’s liberal bounty payments the 
coyotes are being reduced to the satis- 
faction of the sheepmen to the extent 
that they are now staying in business. 
Utah and South Dakota should be con- 
gratulated for their efforts in promot- 
ing a program that is proving success- 
ful. 

Idaho is definitely going out of the 
sheep business to a large extent and 
will continue so until there is a change 
of program that will reduce the coyotes. 

This program should call for all money 
» raised in Idaho to be paid out for bounty 
equal to at least the amount paid by 
Utah, being a neighbor state. Our state 
legislature will help, I am sure, in rais- 
ing money to be paid-out in bounty, for 
at least 75 per cent of the sheepmen are 
in favor of a proper bounty system. 

Against our own wishes, my son and 
I are advertising our sheep for sale and 
now buying cattle, which is wholly due 
to our increasing and disastrous coyote 
kill. The surrounding country is not 
thoroughly covered and therefore Pow- 
er County alone cannot keep them 
down. Only certain sections in Idaho 
where the sheep population is the great- 
est and where the most money is avail- 
able are the coyotes held partly under 
control. 

I would suggest that all agencies in 
Idaho pool their money now available, 
raise more by heavier local assess- 
ments, urge the state legislature to ap- 
propriate money from tax sources, even 
to match other contributions, or pass 
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Get all these in Ful-O-Pep! 


@ Carbohydrates for Heat and Energy 
@ Essential Organic Mineral Salts 
@ Rich Vitamin Sources 
@ Variety of Proteins 





FEEDING BENEFITS often lacking in 
winter range are now richly provided in 
Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. 
Yes, this modernized, vitamin-rich feed is 
fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 
—a “Vitamin Boost” derived from fresh 
tender, young cereal grasses...cut at the 
height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their nutri- 
tious feeding goodness. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK at one of our 
leading universities shows that dehy- 
drated cereal grass is especially effective 
with breeding flocks in promoting 
a big lamb crop, building strong 
healthy lambsand providing plenty j 
of milk for lambs. 


ALONG WITH Concentrated 
Spring Range, Ful-O-Pep 32% 
Sheep Feed Concentrate also 
provides other rich sources of 
vitamins and organic mineral 
salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more de- 
tails, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
or write today to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A-80, Chicago 4, Ill 






























All-In-One 


PROVEN BY 
THOUSANDS OF 
SATISFIED USERS 





Castrator, Docker, 
Ear-Marker 


$10.00 


At Your Dealer 


A combination lamb castrator, docker and ear marker made by a Texas 


sheepman and its merits proven by thousands of satisfied users. 


Handles 


are of aluminum; hence extremely light in weight which permits constant 
use without tiring the hand. All blades are extra fine steel and are detach- 


able for sharpening. 


Instrument can be placed in disinfecting solution be- 
tween every operation, so is highly sanitary and avoids infection. 
blades are used to cut off end of scrotum and to dock tail. 


Scissors 
‘Teeth’ remove 


testacles without slipping. Notcher at fulcrum of jaws handy for ear notch- 
ing; so entire lamb marking operation can be performed with one instrument 
that will pay dividends in cutting down death losses and in saving blood. 
Shipped complete and fully guaranteed. Additional information furnished 


on request. 


lf your dealer does hot have in stock please give us his name. 


Dealers’ inquiries invited and welcomed 
W. H. BATCHLER & COMPANY, MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
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We're Protected with 


CUTTER ECTHYMA VACCINE! 


Get the Cutter vaccination habit—and you’ve 
got Soremouth licked! One drop of Cutter 
Ecthyma Vaccine builds sound immunity for at 
least two years. Protects both feeder lambs 

and mature animals. Simply apply vaccine to 
scratch on flank — it’s effective, easy. 

Use it any time, any season —but use it routinely 
for peak protection. And be sure it’s Cutter’s! 
Order vaccine locally or direct from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


Berkeley, California 














laws to collect heavy assessments on 
sheep, in order to pay bounty on some 
sort of a sliding scale upward. Then, 
with the new poisons available to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and with their 
cooperation. the coyote can be con- 
trolled, and if the program becomes 
nationwide, finally the coyote can be 
eliminated. 


This is the only way Idaho will retain 


her share of the sheep business; other- 
wise I predict we will reduce to five 
hundred thousand sheep, which is less 


than one half to one third of our right- & 


ful capacity. 


"4 


With the present coyote loss, Idaho J 


cannot compete with other states where 
they are eliminating their losses by 
fencing pastures. Utah and South Da- 
kota are retaining their count by heavy 
expenditures on bounty, which is con- 
trolling their losses. Even as a whole, 
the United States could more nearly 
compete with Argentina and Australia 
in growing sheep if our coyotes were 
eliminated. The cost would be heavy 
the first year or two, but not as heavy 
as our losses in various ways at the 
present. 


After all, no one can deny that a high 


bounty will not eliminate the coyote. § 
It is a matter of cost, but even if it took § 


$100 per coyote to get the last few, it 
would be cheap compared to the high 
cost in the past, considering money cost, 
loss in kill, loss of flesh in unnecessary 


handling, as well as the loss of our bus- § 


iness to foreign countries. 


Certain sections of states or certain # 
states cannot afford forever to continue F 
a high-cost program without the coop- 
eration of bordering communities that 


are left for a breeding ground. 


The coyotes have no useful part in 


their existence, for it has been proved 
that there is no rodent or pest that has § 
been controlled by their existence. The F 


small part they have played in that re- 


spect can be controlled ten-fold by usef 


of modern poisons. Wildlife authori- 
ties will welcome their elimination, for 
it is definitely proved they destroy 
thousands of birds and their nests as 
well as larger wild and domestic ani- 
mals in every community from year to 
year. 


Range authorities would approve and 
help with such a program, for they 
well know that ranges are depleted by 
constant movement of sheep to and 
from bedgrounds or other places, which 
is necessary to keep sheep from the kill 
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of the coyote. These movements also 
necessitate additional watering of 
flocks—all contributing to the trampl- 
ing out of the grass. 

Thank you kindly for your thoughts 
and effort toward a bounty system 
which has already been used by our 
Game Department for two years as a 
successful and efficient means of killing 
coyotes. 

Yours very truly, 
Carl Rudeen 





Freight Rate Increase 
(Continued from page 13) 


tries of the nation, and the welfare of 
its various regions, as well as the trans- 
portation industry. It will have its ef- 
fect upon the forces tending to econom- 
ic stabilization or the reverse. We have 
accorded every reasonable opportunity 
for those in any way affected to be 
heard, while pressing the proceeding 
with as much speed as the size and com- 
plexity in detail of the proposals per- 
mitted. No case has ever received from 
us more earnest study.” 

Also, in the first of their “findings,” 
they state: 


“It is requisite for the carrying out 
of the purposes of the national trans- 
portation policy, and the development, 
coordination, and preservation of a na- 
tional transportation system adequate 
to meet the needs of commerce, the 
postal service, and the national defense, 
and in order that freight rates and 
charges shall be such as to move the 
greatest volume of traffic, while pro- 
viding adequate and efficient transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost consistent with 
the furnishing of such service, and to 
enable the petitioning carriers by rail- 
road and by water under honest, eco- 
nomical, and efficient management to 
provide such service, that there be sub- 
stantial increages in the basic freight 
rates and charges of. the petitioners, 
and the continued maintenance of the 
present temporarily increased basis of 
passenger fares and charges.” 

The Commission also points out that 
the rates are “permitted” not “pre- 
scribed,” and subject to readjustment. 








FOR A GOOD TIME 
BE AT SAN FRANCISCO 
JANUARY 26-30, 1947 














VIAMINERAL »+= VPC. KAMALA COMPOUND » HAY SALT 


SUPPLIES VITAMINS—CALCIUM—PHOSPHORUS—IODINE—TRACE 
CHEMICALS ~ 
HELPS CHECK INTERNAL PARASITES 
CONTAINS NO SALT 
EASILY FED ON THE RANGE, FARM, OR IN THE FEED LOT 
THE DESIRED 2 TO 2.25 PARTS CALCIUM TO 1 PART: PHOSPHORUS 


CAN EASILY BE OBTAINED BY ADDING A SMALL QUANTITY OF 
VITAMINERAL SUPPLEMENTS TO THE ORDINARY RATION. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Or Write 
DR. T. A. ELLIOT, D.V.M.—Western Distributor 


P. O. BOX 438, LEWISTON, IDAHO 














STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep- With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















WASATCH LIVESTOCh 
LUAN COMPANY 


Avex LDANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


Save Those Afflicted Ewes! 


with Edwards Womb Support 


you can save that ewe, and the lamb 
too. A Painless System. The Most 
Humane Device Ever Made for a Dumb 
Animal. 


$1.50 for two; $2.40 for four; $3.30 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Box 553 
Livingston, Montana 














RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

hatkewiee need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


HE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
President “er President 
Virgil J. Powell Ww. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo. Texas Mt. acon. Utah 


-Tr 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 


Experiments 
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Increasing Forage by 
Range Reseeding 


(Continued from page 19) 


procured in large quantities through 
seed dealers. Orchardgrass (40 to 60 
cents) and timothy, (10 to 20 cents), 
are usually obtainable. Tall oatgrass 
(50 to 70 cents) is scarce and mountain 
brome (25 to 40 cents) may not be on 
the market. Crested wheatgrass and 
smooth brome are the basic species and 
should be seeded alone in their respect- 
ive zones when seed of other species are 
not available. 


Grazing Reseeded Range 


Reseeded range should not be grazed 
at all during the first year after seeding. 
Great care must in most cases be exer- 
cised on this point. Ordinarily light 
grazing may be allowed in the fall of 
the second year after seed is mature. 
Sometimes another year is required. 
Smooth brome is usually a little slower 
than crested wheatgrass in becoming 
established. Fences may be necessary 
to provide the protection that is re- 
quired. 


There is a strong tendency to graze 
reseeded stands too closely and thereby 
reduce the yields. Some good stands 
have been largely killed out by exces- 
sive use for 2 or 3 years. Stockmen will 
find it pays to graze moderately. At 
least 25 per cent of the season’s growth 
should be left unused and remain on 
the ground. When fall grazing is an- 
ticipated, spring grazing should be 
adjusted to provide for it. On the aver- 
age little growth may be expected in 
summer and early fall. Unfortunately 
crested wheatgrass becomes much less 
palatable after it has matured. Graz- 
ing in rainy or snowy weather may be 
a favorable time for utilizing such ma- 
ture grass. 

A major cause of damage to good 
stands is grazing off too large a percent- 
age of the season’s growth. The proper 
amount to leave is not exactly known. 
It varies considerably with land con- 
ditions, a greater volume being required 
on steep slopes or loose soils that erode 
readily. Careful observations should 
be made often to see that production is 
keeping up and that erosion is not oc- 
curring. Good soils are required to 
grow good grass and erosion can de- 
stroy them. Too close grazing will 
markedly speed up soil losses either by 
water, or wind, or both. 








Hotel Canterbury 
750 SUTTER ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
i oe overs, yet quiet and oe 


outside, all with 
aiinmbier DINING ROOM 


WELCOME, WOOL 
GROWERS 


We'll be happy to have you with us 
during your 82nd Annual Convention 


Howard M. Hall, Manager 














A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b 




















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLE SHEEP 
Ear . &, maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suf olk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
Nephi, 


— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, 
ta 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Idaho 
Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon; 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, tah; Ralph 


Pembroke, Big Lake, Texas. 


For og - bs 3 Bay > List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary. 
ecognized a, = Canadian National 
Livestock Records 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 
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WOOL VISIT OUR DISPLAY 
GROWERS ! ax tue 1947 CONVENTION 


See a practical demonstration of sampling for wool shrinkage. 

We are now making plans for greatly expanded sampling and 
testing of the 1947 wool clip. 

Our wool shrinkage reports are unbiased, accurate, strictly 
confidential . . . a tremendous asset in selling. 

Our representatives, Berry Duff and Herb Block are now at 
the 1947 convention. See them there, or write for further infor- 
mation on testing grease wool for shrinkage. 





Op © 
Quai’ * 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


EST. 1880 
791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON-16-MASS. HOBOKEN, N. J. 220 EDWARDS STREET, FT. COLLINS, COL. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK WOONSOCKET, R. I. PHILADELPHIA 

















MILTON S$. THELLER 


No. 1 Drumm Street San Francisco 
e 
& 


® Approved Primary Handler 


Ralph i. Lindsay Co. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


273 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











Opening Western Office 
434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


x 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


® California Appraisals 


@® Warehouses, Storage and Appraisals 
throughout California, also at Reno, Ne- 
vada 





@ Experienced field agents to serve you 


John Indart, Fresno, Calif. R. = ae Woodland, 
calif. 


Leslie Davis. Linden. Calif. = Piva Marvel, Artois, Calif. 
Robt. McKenzie, Dixon, Calif. John Etchebarren, Reno, Nev. 


G. A. Hanson Albert Smith 
Theo. T. Howes 
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Area ceeene siting STEED 


LT 
Greetings and Best Wishes 


TO OUR 


WOOL GROWING FRIENDS 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 






































HARULD T. LINDSAY 
WOOL 


51 Melcher Street Boston 10, Mass. 
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Texas Convention 


(Continued from page 21) 


5. Valued the work of the Texas Public 
Safety Commission through the rangers and 
highway patrolmen and asked that the state 
legislature make adequate appropriations 
for the support of these departments. 


6. Urged the President and Board of Di- 
rectors of the A. & M. College to use their 
best efforts to restore the school of veteri- 
nary medicine and animal husbandry depart- 
ment. 


7. Asked the legislature to appropriate 
more funds to the State Department of Ag. 
riculture for the purpose of supplying more 
efficient inspection of public scales. 


8. Expressed appreciation to the firms 
who have cooperated in making the collec. 
tion of 50 cents per car from shippers for 
special lamb promotion and requested the 
continuation of this program. 


9. Believed the industry should now start 
efforts to further decontrol and toward as 
free operation as possible under existing 
conditions; urged, however, that as long as 
the wool stocks remain at present levels the 
industry be given continued government 
protection. 


10. Recommended: (a) an adequate in- 
crease in the present tariff on wool and 
wool products; (b) the establishment of a 
comparable price for wool; (c) that a sup- 
port price level be established for wool at 
not less than 90 per cent of the comparable 
price for wool, to be continued until United 
States wool stocks reach normal inven- 
tories; (d) that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be empowered to dispose of do- 


mestic wool in competition with imported § 


wool. 


11. Recommended the immediate estab-f 


lishment by the Department of Agriculture 
of a wool and mohair branch and the con- 
solidation of all activities appropriate to 
this work in the branch. 


12. Recommended a subcommittee devoted 
exclusively to wool and mohair under the} 
Hope-Flannagan Act and requested the Tex- 


as legislature to make adequate financial 


provisions for supporting full benefits tof 
the Research Act. 


i 
18. Commended and endorsed the wool and 
mohair promotion work of the American 
Wool Council; recommended support of 
every producer and requested that all ware 
houses make deductions of five cents per 
bag on woo] and 10 cents per bag on mohair 
for the express purpose of promotion. 


14. Urged: (a) the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to renew all 1946 Texas primary 
wool handlers’ contracts for 1947 and that 
in no event present contracts be dropped un- 
til contractors and association are given ai- 
vance notice and a full hearing; (b) that no 
wool held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be moved to out-of-state points un- 
til Texas handlers have had a reasonable 
opportunity to sell it. 


B 


15. Expressed appreciation to Mr. Charles 
A. Stewart, Traffic Counsel of the associa 
tion, for the effective work he has done it 
livestock traffic matters and asked that this 
work be continued. J. M. J. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the 
Range 
Country 


December ushered in a cold period 
extending from Canada southward to 
Texas. Precipitation occurred almost 
daily in the Pacific Northwest. Floods 
in the lower portions of the Sabine, 
Trinity, and Neches Rivers in Texas 
and light floods in portions of the Wil- 
lamette River in Oregon were reported. 
Later in the month, floods were report- 
ed in Washington. Fairly good weath- 
er promoted small grain and wheat 
growth. Pastures and ranges made 
good growth during the month and are 
in good condition for the season ex- 
cept in a few sections, notably south- 
western Texas where they are only fair. 
Pasturing livestock is more general 
than usual for this time of the year. 


COLORADO 
Crawford, Delta County 

The forage and winter range is fair 
at this time (December 19); flocks are 


in good condition. No supplemental 
feeding has been necessary, and the 


' weather has been beneficial. 


Stacked alfalfa hay is $20. Breeding 


| bands will approximate those of last 


year. Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are going at $18. 

Loss from predators is very light, as 
was the case a year ago. Labor wages 
are about the same as a year ago but we 
find other expenses higher. Sufficient 
herders are not available. 

I received 47 cents per pound for my 
wool, compared with 46 cents a year 
ago. I received $3.76 per fleece and did 
not ask for a re-appraisal. 

F. E. Wilcox 


Edwards, Eagle County 


We have a sufficient number of herd- 
ers, but find that operating expenses 
are higher than in either 1944 or 1945. 

Forage is in good condition in our vi- 


January, 1947 


cinity although there is a lot of snow 
left from the big snow on Decem- 
ber 1 farther east; the sheep are in good 
condition (December 20). No supple- 
mental feeding has been necessary yet. 
The snow on December 1 will make a 
lot of early grass next spring. 


Alfalfa hay is $30 per ton. Concen- 
trates run about $86 per ton for 44 per 
cent protein. 


Breeding bands are smaller and about 
10 per cent fewer ewes will be bred this 


year, due to loss of summer ranges and 
the high cost of production. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are $19; 
crossbreds $20. Loss from predators is 
as great as last year, about 3 per cent. 

Dale Williams 


IDAHO 
Eden, Jerome County 


Sheep flocks and feed on the range 
are in very good condition; no supple- 
mental feeding has been necessary. The 
weather has been beneficial (December 
19), with early rains starting the green 
grass. Alfalfa hay is $18 per ton. 











tion: 


five years. 





HARRIS WOOL @ 
FUR COMPANY 


2204 North Broadway 
St. Louis 6, Missouri 


Announce a change in their Western Representa- 


December 1, 1946, Mr. G.’A. Hanson and 
Mr. Albert Smith left our employ, but we 
will do business as usual through our 


MR. ALBERT ERICKSON 
215 Ness Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Erickson has been associated with Mr. 
Marcus Harris and our organization for forty- 
He will solicit your patronage and: 
be pleased to serve you. 


50 YEARS OF HANDLING WESTERN WOOLS 
has provided ample experience for our entire 
organization, enabling us to give the BEST 
SERVICE possible, whether the program for the 
coming year is Government Control, regular 
consignment or a purchase one. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








4. W. Thompson 


Auctioneer 


x 


3400 East Pershing Road 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


- all good (December 18). 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 











IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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Breeding bands are smaller this year 
than previously. Fifteen per cent fewer 
ewes will be bred this year; quite a few 
outfits have sold out. 

Around $14 is being received for fine- 
wool yearling ewes of mixed ages; and 
$18 for crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes, 

The 4 per cent loss from predators 
equals that of a year ago. Cost of pro- 
duction will be 10 per cent higher than 
in 1945. Fortunately, we have plenty 
of herders. 

My wool was graded half and three- 
eighths blood and had a shrink of 48 
per cent. It brought 46.46 cents per 
pound this year compared with 44.60 
per pound last year. A slight increase 
in the price per fleece this year was 
shown in the $3.95 received, over $3.79 
a year ago. 

Ernest Lombard 


Emmett, Gem County 


Fine-woo! yearling ewes are bringing 
$18 and crossbred yearling ewes, $20. 
Our breeding bands will be 18 per cent 
smaller than a year ago due to the pur- 
chase of young sheep. 

Range feed, weather, and sheep are 
Alfalfa hay, 
stacked, is $18 per ton, and concen- 
trates, $93 per ton. 

The loss from predatory animals is 
the same as last year, 8 per cent. Pro- 
duction costs will be greater this year 
than in the two preceding years. 

I received 4314 cents for my wool this 
year, one cent more than last year. My 
fleeces brought $4.39. 

David Little 


Howe, Butte County 


Range conditions are poor to fair, 
with the lack of snow showing on the 
sheep, which are fair to good. Warm 
weather prevails with no snow for the 
winter range (December 18). No sup- 
plemental feeding has been done; alf- 
alfa hay in the stack is $16 per ton. 

There will be little change in the 
breeding bands this year. Crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes are going at 
$16. 

The 5 per cent loss from predators is 
about the same as in 1945. Operating 
costs have increased 15 per cent over 
those in 1944 and 10 per cent over those 
in 1945. 

At present we have a sufficient num- 
ber of herders. 

(Continued on page 58) 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY r 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 


pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 


HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 
1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 








THE ORIGINAL 


UTAH 
WOOLEN MILLS 


30 Richards Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Manufacturers of ; 
Jack Frost Blankets, Knit Goods 
and Clothing 
Headquarters for L. 
Pure Virgin Wool Blankets 






















THE ORIGINAL 


Self Piercing. Self Clinching 






SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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MUNRO, BINCAID, EXGEHILL, Inc. 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


x 


SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








314 














COLOMAL WOOL COMPAM 


316 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Reprosentatiwes 
Joe Skinner, San Angelo, Texas Culp & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Guy Drake, San Angelo, Texas James Gilbert, Denver, Colorado 
Fay Goodwin, Roswell, New Mexico J. E. Van Deusen, Boise, Idaho 


Chas. A. Burden, Dillon, Montana 
M. H. Moore, Belle Fourche, S. D. 
M. E. Gaillard, Elko, Nevada 
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CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO. 


OFFICE: 116-118 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED 


WOO 


AUTHORIZED HANDLERS FOR C.C.C. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENN. 


SHIPPING ADDRESS: WEBB TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 








Experienced, Conscientious, Dependable 


. .. with a knowledge of livestock 
and buyers that assures you of 
full value for each individual in 


your offering. 


EARL 0. WALTER 


AUCTIONEER 


FILER IDAHO 


@ For more than 37 years an auc- 
tioneer of western livestock to western 
men. 


Selling Many of the Highest Priced 
Sheep Sales in America. 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 


$5.50 





Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 


4.00 





Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 





Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 


5.00 
3.00 





Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 


5.00 





Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Bennett's The Compleat Rancher 


2.75 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 


3.50 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 


2.50 





And for the Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 


3.00 





For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Around the Range 
Country 
(Continued from page 56) 


My wool had an average shrink of 
56 per cent. About 10 per cent of it 
graded fine; 44 per cent half-blood; 4? 
per cent three-eighths; and about 3 per 
cent of it, quarter blood. I got 443 
cents a pound for it which was 214 cents 
more than last year. The fleece price 
this year was $4.72 as against $4 last 
year, 

Andrew Little 


Lewiston, Nez Perce County 


Rainfall in this area is nearly double 
the average (November 21). Stacked 
alfalfa is $16 per ton and concentrates 
are $135 per ton (soy bean cake). Fine. 
wool yearling ewes are going at $17.5 
with none sold; the same is true for 
crossbred yearling ewes. 

About the same number of ewe lamb; 
were carried over this fall but the num. 
ber of ewes bred is less, as there were 
no breeding ewes for sale. 

We lack sufficient herders. The coy- 
ote situation is terrible; we have an $f 
bounty and still no trappers. 

My wools were graded 60-64s with a 
59 per cent shrink, and brought 47.9/ 
cents per pound, 3!4 cents more than 
last year. A net of $3.91 per fleece was 
received. We don’t use Taylor Grazing 
land, but the Forest Service is still dic. 
tatorial! 

Kenneth R. Johnson 


NEW MEXICO 
Hope, Eddy County 

I am in favor of private ownership 0 
public lands. 


convince the present users that it is 
possible to own these lands which we 


now use under the Taylor Grazing Actf 


We realize the present federal land 
policy can change as it has many times 
in the past and could destroy our pres: 
ent economic pattern. Private owner 
ship of land has brought our countr 
greatness, with the soundest govern 
ment in the world. The governmen! 
should offer to sell the balance of the 
public domain to individuals on a long: 
time payment plan with allowances 
made for operating under various 
weather hazards and market changes. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
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been the best in several years (Decem- 
ber 1); the outlook for the winter range 
isalso very good. Baled alfalfa sells at 
about $25, there being no stacked alf- W F § T t R 4 W 0 0 L . T 0 a AGE C 0 

alfa here. Concentrated feeds are avail- ” 
able, but very little will be needed here. FEDERAL LICENSE NO. 4-126 











k of Fine wool yearling ewes are from $12 
of it & to $15 but are hard to locate. Crossbred STORING—GRADING—MARKETING 
1; 42 § (whitefaced) yearling ewes are $13. OREGON—WASHINGTON—IDAHO WOOLS 
S per About the same number of lambs ‘ 
443 ® were carried over this fall as a year — M. Coon 1235 N.W. Irving St. 
sents J ago; a very few more ewes were bred en. Manager Portland 9, Oregon 
price § because of the better range. 
- last There are a few more coyotes in this 
section but they are pretty well under 
tle control. 

My wool was graded fine with a 65 ‘ 
per cent shrinkage. The 42 cents per Walter J. Gooding S. Grover Rich 
pound I received tallied with last year’s 

ouble price. 
acked J. P. Casabonne 
trates 


ey Roswell, Chaves County 


=) Conse pevizinseew | INLAND WOOL COMPANY 
short help, cattle and sheep numbers 


lambs have been reduced. Late fall rains (De- 


num-® cember 17) have made fair to good 
wert® crass. We had one inch of rain the first 

day of December. 225 KEARNS BUILDING 
e COF I heartily approve of a recent articlé 


an $8 in the Wool Grower by A. D. Brown- 
field and others in regard to the public 


with af domain. It should be sold to the pres- SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


, AT.II§ ent lessee or permittee and thus be put 
2 than— back on the tax roll. For the future 
ce wa § good of the livestock industry, sell pub- 
razing— lic domain to the permittees! 


ill dic. William R. McKnight 


— No Matter What The Wool Program May Be 


se rine Pacilic Will Be in There Pitching 


We had the coldest October in years 


ship with no new grass; have had several in- Whether CCC Wool Purchase or Price Support Loan 
st firs ches of snow (November 25). Alfalfa 


at it i hay in the stack is from $18 to $20. Pea PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
ch a pellets are from $51 to $52. Fine-wool 


yearling ewes are going at $18 and up, 

















Act ; : . ‘ 
ng Aa iis sek sane iva waiiiin Will Be Working To Get The Best Prices For 

y time§{ Fewer ewes were bred this fall due WOO] GROWERS 

ir pres-§ 0 the high price of mutton and inability 

owner-§ ‘0 buy replacements. We have a suf- As It Has Done For Twenty-six Years 

country§ ficient number of herders, but the coy- Come In And Look At The Record 

govern-§ ote situation is bad because there are oan 

rnmen'§ no trappers. Lice 

» of the My wool brought 42.34 cents per —— ania. Field Men sie wail 

0 lo pound, compared to 38.50 cents last nal te R. A. WARD el ts 

swance® year, I received $4.72 per fleece com- 734 2. 4 P Manager 806 Buchanan St. 

various rdwy Market 9931 

coud pared to $4.18 last year. Portland 9, Ore. San Francisco 2, Calif. 

s have J. W. Hans 

Growl January, 1947 59 
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MONTANA SALES 


According to the “Montana Wool 
Grower,” the following contracts and 
sales were made during December: 

2,000 three, four and five-year-old 
ewes, Fort Benton area, $12. 

378 aged ewes, Glasgow area, $7.80. ff 

1000 ewe lambs, Fort Benton area, |) 
18 cents. : 

600 ewe lambs, 
1614 cents. 

549 wether lambs, Stevensville area, F 
1514 cents. 


Stevensville area, § 





arte ceweeeaw’ 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) . 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 


PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COTSWOLDS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 


MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 

ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


LINCOLNS ' 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 





Levan, Utah ® 
WINN & SON, R. E. a 
Nephi, Utah be 


a a a ee a a a a a a 
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BURLAP AVAILABLE 


Stock Limited 


DELIVERIES, FIRST QUARTER, 1947 
Be Sure of Your Supply! 


% WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE »% 
% MADE MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! % 


MENTE & 0., INC. 

















Sots VYVlew Records! 


Many previous records were smashed in the sales at 
the “Victory” International Live Stock Exposition, held 
at the Chicago Union Stock Yards, November 30 to 
December 7, 1946. 


Sales of Grand Champion Fat Animals: 


Grand Champion Steer .$10.50 alb............ $14,490.00 Paid 
Champion Junior Steer. 4.50 ” ’ 5,580.00 ” 
Carload Fat Cattle 16,735.25 ” 


Individual Barrow ; wis 596.25 


Carload Hogs i... ee 2,260.70 
Individual Wether i 525.00 
Carload Lambs........ 55.000 ” cwt. 2,565.20 ” 


The total sale return on all fat stock exhibited by stockmen 
and boys and girls from 35 states and Canada: 


For the Highest Net Price 
Consign Your Next Shipment 


CHICAGO 





